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\ ;HETHER the President desires a third term or not, or whether 
there is the smallest chance of his having one or not, enough has 
been said about it to induce large numbers of people to believe that 
his friends are scheming in favor of it, that unless they are checked 
in their mad career he will be nominated by the Convention, and the 
people be forced to re-elect him on pain of military execution. The 
reasons for fearing this forcible extinction of American liberties 
are summed up in the 7ribune, and they are these: The appearance 
in “the President’s kitchen organ” of “ third-term leaders”; the 
passage of third-term resolutions in South Carolina and Florida 
Republican conventions; “the writing of third-term letters” by 
‘Kemper and other Southern politicians”; third-term speeches by 
Pomeroy and Conkling at Utica; and a “distinct and positive 
third-term pronouncement” by Alexander H. Stephens. Our con- 
temporary has forgotten one other sign of danger—the third-term 
productions of the leading minds of the New York Herald. 











The defeats in Ohio and Indiana, coming so soon after the above- 
named alarming indications, have apparently convinced the Repub- 
lican politicians that something must be done to quell the popular 
apprehensions, and accordingly there come rumors from Washing- 
ton that General Grant is to be called on, in his character of a 
“simple-minded man of great sagacity and honest patriotism,” as 
Judge Pierrepont styles him, to declare that he will under no cir- 
cumstances be a candidate for re-election, in order to save the 
party from further disaster in November. Infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery are clearly not in favor with the people as instruments of 
popular government. There is talk also of compelling General 
Dix to declare himself against a third term, and, in fact, of taking 
every possible precaution against so marked a change in the 
Government as a third term would involve. The aflair is curious 
and interesting, mainly in one way—viz., as an illustration of the 
existence of a belief, more or less widespread, that any man nomi- 
nated for the Presidency by a party which has control of the offices 
would have to be elected whether the voters pleased or not, or, in 
other words, that we have already entered on that “transition 
stage” through which other republics have passed, in which the 
people are allowed to keep the republican forms after the power 
has gone from them. We do not think this belief has any founda- 
tion, but it is a belief which may do great mischief in a community 
which has as large a capacity for resignation as this has. The 
nomination of Butler, for instance, is something which already sug- 
gests to many minds no more fruitful reflection than that the ways 
of Providence are inscrutabie, and that man is born to trouble. 





The October election returns show heavy Republican losses. In 
Ohio, where a full vote was polled, there is said to have been a great 
deal of scratching, and the Irish and Germans voted solidly with 
the Democrats, who carried the State by some 20,000 majority. The 
prohibition plank in the Republican platform, and exasperation 
caused by the women’s crusade, are supposed to be at the bottom, or 
pretty near the bottom, of the Conservative enthusiasm in this State. 
In Indiana the democratic majority is about 15,000. Nebraska, on 
the other hand, has gone Republican by 10,000 majority; while in 
Arkansas the new constitution and the Democratic-Conservative 
ticket have been carried by majorities so overwhelming, that the 
other party (i.e., the supporters of Brooks) may be said to be anni- 
hilated. In Iowa the Republicans have increased their old majority. 











Elections were also held in West Virginia and Dakota, but these 
were comparatively unimportant. The effect upon the next Con- 
gress will be very marked. According to the 7imes, the elections 
already held in nine States this year give sixty-two Congressmen 
evenly divided between the two parties, whereas in the last Congress 
the tigures for the same States were 44 Republicans to 19 Democrats. 
For Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Nebraska, and West Virginia the 7?mes gives 
23 Republicans to 23 Democrats this year, against 33 to 13 last year. 
These figures are without doubt substantially correct. If New York 
and Pennsylvania go Democratic, there will in all probability be a 
Democratic majority in the next Congress. On looking over the list 
of Congressmen elect, one is’struck as usual with the small {number 
of names known outside the State limits; but in a few districts the 
struggle was of considerable importance. Mr. Garfield, notwith- 
standing the desperate attempt to defeat him, goes back to Wash- 
ington, while with him will go Mr. Charles Foster, who will probably 
make the winter an unpleasant one at odd moments for General 
Butler. Any one who followed Mr. Foster during the last session 
knows what an active, intelligent, and uncompromising foe he was 
to all sorts of chicanery and corruption, and will probably find 
in his re-election a consoling proof of the soundness of popular 
feeling on certain questions. 


It would probably require a good deal of shrewdness to make 
out anything distinct from these elections as to the financial com- 
plexion of the next House. Ohio, being carried by the Democratic 
party, isin theory pledged to “ such an increase of the circulating 
medium as the business interests of the country may from time to 
time require ’; to making payable in greenbacks ** one-half the cus- 
toms duties,” the abolition of the national banks, and the introdue- 
tion of a uniform legal-tender currency, and the following proposi- 
tion: “ That the Democracy of Ohio reiterate their declaration that 
the five-twenty bonds, by the letter and spirit of the law and the 
general understanding of the community, were payable in legal- 
tender notes, and the act of March, 1869, which pledged the faith of 
the nation to their payment in coin, was an unnecessary and wicked 
sacrifice of the interests of the taxpaying laborer for the non-tax- 
paying bondholder; that without equality of taxation there can be 
no equality of rights.” The Republicans in Ohio went into the 
campaign on an anti-repudiation and gradual-resumption platform. 
Indiana, having gone Democratic, has constructively adopted a re- 
pudiation, inflation, and interests-of-business-regulated resumption. 
The Republicans in this State were non-committal. lowa is in favor 
of paying the bonds in specie, and also “ of such legislation as shall 
make national banking free to all under just and equal laws, based 
upon the policy of specie resumption at such time as is consistent 
with the material and industrial interests of the country, to the end 
that the volume of currency may be regulated by the natural laws 
of trade.” It seems hardly worth while to make any more extracts 
from this hodge-podge of platforms. The Boston Advertiser says 
that from Ohio and Indiana there are no more inflationists than 
there were in the last Congress, and it cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon that the action of the parties, as parties, on financial 
questions has not reached that point of consistency and determina- 
tion that any one can say exactly what they mean to do with the 
currency. They do notin fact know themselves. 





A convention of all the more prominent thieves, carpet-baggers, 
and scalawags among the Southern politicians has met at Chatta- 
nooga and adjourned. Before it came together, it was supposed to 
intend to deal conclusively with the third-term question and the Civil- 
Rights Bill; but it did neither. It merely appointed a committee 
on “outrages” in the Southern States, which reported that the out- 
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rages were so numerous and so terrible that much time would be 
occupied in “compiling” them. The committee was therefore given 
leave to sit after the adjournment of the convention and compile 
them. The resolutions refer prmeipally to outrages, and demand 
that they be prevented, and people committing them be punished. 
They also demand that all incompetent or dishonest office-holders 
at the South be removed, and fit men nominated to fill their places. 
The convention is treated with a good deal of ridicule in the press, 
but we must say that, in looking over the names of the delegates, 
we can hardly imagine a body of men better qualified by position 
and experience to discuss ‘‘ outrages” than they. 


There is said to be considerable apathy in the canvass in this 
State, owing to the absence of any exciting local issue and to the ex- 
ceeding respectability of both the candidates for the governorship. 
There is one person, however, who is by no means apathetic, and 
that is Mr. Samuel J. Tilden. He is said to be carrying on a can- 
vass which for minuteness, skill, knowledge of human nature, and 
of the ins and outs of politics, has never been approached by any 
preceding master, and which is calculated to reduce even the Cus- 
tom-house patriots todespair. We should think he would be accom- 
panied in his journeys by young politicians, and jthat he would 
give them quasi-clinical lectures over doubtful cases, explaining 
his method. But then it makes one tremble to think how 
many obligations to queer people even the greatest adept in the art 
must incurin a process of this kind, and it reveals the facility with 
which Mr. Tilden managed to work with Tweed and bis crew for some 
years before 1870. If General Dix could be induced to plant himself 
on the Democratie platform, it would doubtless create a great laugh, 
but it would make him a candidate who would leave nothing to be 
desired, except that he was ten years younger. If he were, we 
think it would make some things clear in national polities which 
now to many minds seem cloudy. 


Mr. Bowen acknowledges, in this week’s Independent, that there 
was a ‘personal contract” between himself and Mr. Cooke with 
regard to the Nerthern Pacific Railroad. He says this contract 
‘was for labor, and for the personal aid and services of several 
other business men associated with Mr. Bowen, and not connected 
with any newspapers.” This is not a denial of our charges, but 
it is an evasion of them. We have hitherto said no more about the 
contract than was necessary to furnish a text for some observations 
about “‘ newspaper ethies.” We will now further explain, in self- 
justification, that the contract in question is in the hands of Mr. 
E. R. Robinson, the counsel for the trustee in bankruptcy in 
this city, who, we are informed, has been instructed to sue Mr. 
Bowen on it, on the ground assigned by us, namely, that it is 
contra bonos mores, and the reason why it is considered contra bonos 
mores is that it stipulates that Mr. Bowen shall give to the sale of 
the Northern Pacific bonds “ the exclusive interest and influence of 
his money and editorial columns.” The “several other business 
men who were associated with him”—who were to have the benefits 
of the arrangement—are his nephew, who is in his office, and a Mr. 
Kibbey, who is also in his office. The facts of the case are simply 
these : Mr. Bowen subscribed $56,000 for bonds and the stock of the 
road, but paid no money. He then entered into the contract with 
Jay Cooke which we have described, and under it paid for $50,000 
in bonds and $460,000 in stock, by the services described in the 
contract; and Mr. Cooke then gave him a receipt in full, as if for 
cash, a short time before his failure. The trustee now maintains 
that Mr. Bowen has obtained the bonds and stock under an immoral 
agreement, and without adequate consideration, and demands them 
back, as Jay Cooke himself might do if he were not met by the rule 


in pari delicto. It is absurd for us, however, to carry on a contro- 


versy with Mr. Bowen about the nature of a document found among 
« bankrupt’s papers, and now in a lawyer’s hands awaiting submis- 
We therefore beg to suggest that Mr. Bowen 


ion to a court of law. 
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should publish the contract, with Mr. Robinson’s certificate of the ac- 
curacy of the copy. There are several classes of persons who are fairly 
entitled to see it: (1) The creditors of Jay Cooke & Co.; (2) the 
bondholders of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; (3) the subscribers 
to the Independent ; (4) the divines and moralists who, by con- 
tributing to Mr. Bowen’s paper, and lending him the use of their 
names, make his ‘‘ money and editorial columns” worth purchas- 
bg. 

The English have for some weeks been passing through one of 
those mild excitements which lighten the dulness of the autumn, 
over an article of Mr. Gladstone’s in the Contemporary Review on 
ritualism. Mr. Gladstone has never lost that early and somewhat 
wsthetic interest in ecclesiastical questions which first brought him 
into public notice, and he now comes out with a sort of defence of 
what may be called moderate ritualism—that is, of the infusion of 
more pomp and ceremony, of more art in short, into English worship, 
as a means of kindling fervor and giving some glimpses of beauty 
and splendor to people who, like the mass of Englishmen, pass their 
lives in dull, hard, ugly prose. The papers are now all busy point- 
ing out to him that the ritualism for which he sighs is an impossible 
thing, for two reasons. The first is that the great body of English- 
men, under the influence of time-honored and deeply-rooted tradi- 
tions and prejudices, regard all attempts to make church ceremonies 
more complicated and gorgeous as signs of a tendency towards 
Romanism, to which they will not submit. The second is that the 
ritualists who are now disturbing the church, and even endanger- 
ing its existence as a state institution, do not care at all, or only 
sare in a very minor degree, about the objects Mr. Gladstone has in 
view. Atthe bottom of all their pomp and ceremony lies the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, or, in other words, the notion that the 
clergy can convert bread and wine into the real body and blood of 
Jesus Christ as often as they please, and their ritualistic perfor- 
mances, which give so much offence, are simply intended to sur- 
round this tremendous piece of “ magic,” as the Pall Mall Gazette 
calls it, with greater dignity and solemnity. Of course, men who 
fancy they are engaged in such work as this are not likely to give 
much consideration to the effect of their ceremonial on the worship- 
pers; and to the youngest divine among them Mr. Gladstone’s talk 
about the xsthetics of the matter must seem ehildish prattle. 





The question of juries in Ireland is giving the Irish lawyers and 
judges and police serious trouble, and has been made the subject of 
an investigation by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
whose report has just appeared. Until 1872, Irish jury-lists were 
made up substantially at the discretion of the sheriff, who drew on 
such classes of the community as he thought best, and, as a matter 
ef fact, he always drew in the main on the Protestant gentry and 
farmers. The result was not unnaturally a great want of confidence 
in the administration of justice on the part of the Catholic peasantry, 
which forty years of thorough impartiality on the part of offi- 
cials had not been'sufficient to eradicate. An effort was therefore 
made in 1871, by an act introduced by Lord O’Hagan, to remedy 
this state of things, by directing the sheriff to summon all persons 
indiscriminately possessing property assessed for the poor-rate 
at $100 a year. The result has been that the juries are largely 
composed of ignorant peasantry, and the failures of justice have 
become both alarming and ludicrous. The juries are regularly can- 
vassed before the criminal trials and pledged to acquittals ; they are 
accompanied often by great crowds to the court-house, who cheer 
them as they enter, and bid them “ go in and free the boys.” Con- 
victions for crimes which in apy way rouse party or class feeling—- 
such as offences committed by a poor against a rich man, or by a 
tenant against a landlord, or crimes which do not violate popular 
morality, such as faction-fights or friendly riots—are all but impos- 
sible. In many cases the juries are so ignorant. that they do not in 
the least understand the proceedings. In one case, in Tipperary, 
it was discovered that a juror was very drunk, and arother had 
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just returned home from the penitentiary after serving a term of seven 
years for cattle-stealing. The committee recommend a raising of 
the ratepaying qualification, the summoning of a larger proportion 
of persons of the upper class and freeholders and leaseholders, so 
as to mingle all classes in the panel, and the drawing of juries 
by ballot instead of, as hitherto, in alphabetical order. A portion 
of the Irish public defends the present law, however, on the ground 
that it will gradually win the peasantry over to the side of the law, 
and will educate them in their duties as citizens, and that the worst 
is over; in short, “that all will come out right in the end”—and 
this is a view for which there is doubtless a great deal to be said. 


The news from Spain is very wearisome, and has undergone no 
perceptible change in character. The Carlist bands who come in 
and surrender to the Republicans one week are the next reported to 
be in the field fighting as lustily as ever. The great mutinies which 
take place in the Carlist ranks seem to have no perceptible effect 
on their numbers. Don Carlos has got well of the mortal wound in 
his stomach, and indeed it does not seem even to have confined him 
to the house a single day or to have caused him the loss of a single 
meal. General Moriones has relieved Pampeluna, which was sore 
beset, but on the way back he seems to have sorely needed relief 
himself, for he was assailed and came near being destroyed. “ Com- 
bats” of greater or less magnitude take place here and there and 
everywheie without apparently producing the smallest effect on the 
progress of the war. ‘The Republicans appear to have barely 
enough men to hold their own, and though they abound in generals, 
are so short of regimental officers that they have had to make fifty 
battalions out of eighty. They cannot apparently subdue the Car- 
lists in the mountains, and the Carlists will not, or cannot, come 
down on the plains and subdue them. The explanation of this 
deadlock is no secret. When Castelar tried to establish his federal 
republic, he and bis friends came to the conclusion that, as it is al- 
ways the army which overthrows governments in Spain, the one 
thing needed to make the new one last was to get rid of the army. 
So they broke it up, and thereupon the federal republic went to 
pieces, and it was with the utmost difficulty that a revolt of lunatics 
and criminals in one city was put down. A great many of the best 
officers left the service in disgust; many more joined the Carlists ; 
and if was soon found that the creation of an army was not work 
that could be done in a month ora year. ‘Troops enough were soon 
found to disperse the Cortes, but enough have not been found to 
this day to drive the Carlist pretender out of Spain. In fact, his 
assailants are simply battalions of badly organized, badly led mili- 
tia. The whole story, which is now an old one, is a fresh illustra- 
tion of the truth that the republic of a great many European radicals 
resembles the kingdom of God in not being of this world, however 
unlike it may be in other respects. In fact, it rests on the assump- 
tion that every man will do his duty, while all orderly and success- 
ful human society has hitherto rested, and, if we are to place any re- 
liance on experience, will always rest, om the very diflerent assump- 
tion, that men will not do their duty if they can help it, and that 
they have to be reminded of it aud pushed into it by endless con- 
trivances. 





At Madrid complete despondency seems to prevail, and the feel- 
ing in favor of foreign intervention apparently grows. The press 
points out that there would be nothing new or humiliating in this, 
because Spain has frequently had intervention when she got into 
trouble. The English intervened to drive out Napoleon ; the French 
intervened in 1823; the British sent a “ legion” to intervene in the 
last Carlist war. Who is expected to intervene now there is no diffi- 
culty in guessing. There is only one power in Europe in the least 
likely to do it, and that is Germany, and German intervention, which 
the English papers scouted as preposterous, they now begin to set 
down among the probabilities. The temptation to Bismarck would 
be the display of German preponderance, and the chance of giving 
the Ultramontane party a severe castigation ; of establishing Ger- 
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man influence in the Peninsula; and, his worst enemies say, of irri- 
tating France into some act or expression that would bring her 
again under the millstone. On the other hand, there is a report that 
the Madrid Government has offered the command of the Northern 
army to Marshal Bazaine, on condition that he will bring with him 
a hundred French officers. In fact, there seems to be no scheme too 
humiliating ‘for Spaniards to entertain just now. The nation is 
apparently without morale enough either to carry on war or stay at 
peace. 

There is nothing new in French politics. The elections of the 
Councils-general of the Departments, to which a good deal of im- 
portance was attached as an expression of public opinion, have 
given a heavy majority to tbe Monarchists—divided between 
Legitimists and Bonapartists—and it is generally acknowledged that 
the Bonapartists are gaining ground. In the last three eleetions 
for the Assembly—those of Pas de Calais, Alpes Maritimes, and 
Seine-et-Oise—-a Bonapartist has triumphed in the first and Repub- 
licans in the others. The Republicans are, in fact, slowly increas- 
ing in numbers in the Assembly as vacancies occur, and so are the 
sonapartists, but not in the same degree. The Septennat is in the 
meantime growing much more irritable, and is laying a heavy 
hand on the press— suspensions of newspapers being very common 
for the use of “insulting expressions” towards the Government. 
The exceeding thin-skinnedness of the Frenchmen about * insults,” 
however, deprives this of a great deal of its significance as regards 
the tendencies of Marshal MacMahon’s Government, though it is 
none the less a bad sign for the future of France. It is hard to SCO 
how a parliamentary government can succeed in a country in which 
a man is driven almost crazy if any poor scamp calls him names. A 
man on the streets of Rouen the other day indulged in some slangy 
abuse of a general who was driving past in his carriage, whereupon 
the carriage was stopped, the general got out, came up to the man, 
and asked him with great agitation—** Miserable coward, why do 
you insult me?” And the man, who was jhalf-drunk, had to be 
arrested and tried, and sent to jail for thirteen months, before the 
social equilibrium was restored. 


The Chinese and Japanese are and have been for months on the 
verge of a war, brought about through the performances of the 
savage inhabitants of the island of Formosa, which lies off the Chi- 
nese coast, not far from Amoy; though for ages subject to China, 
strange to say it has not been wholly conquered by Chinese civiliza- 
tion, so that the natives of the eastern part remain savages and _ pi- 
rates, for whose outrages on foreigners the Chinese Government has 
declined to consider itself responsible, leaving injured nations to 
get redress as best they could, provided they did not 
the soil. 


occupy 
As the island is in the direct highway of Chinese com- 
meree, the morals of the people have of course long proved a 
great hindrance and annoyance. This year a Japanese vessel was 
wrecked on the coast and the crew plundered as usual, whereupon 
the Japanese, who are rather anxious to try their new Western 
armament and drili, and have to find work of some kind for the dis- 
charged retainers of the great Daimios, failing to get redress from 
Peking, landed troops, chastised the islanders, and occupied their ter- 
ritory. This caused so much indignation among the Chinese on the 
mainland that an ultimatum was sent to the Japanese Government 
from Peking, calling on it to withdraw within three months or take 
the consequences. But the Japanese refused to stir, and sent an 
embassy, which insisted on going right up to Peking, offering to eva- 
cuate if China will undertake to keep the Formosans in order herself, 
and will acknowledge that the Japanese were in the right in landing 
on the island. The Chinese are in the meantime pursuing a policy 
of delay, it is believed, with a view of getting ready to fight, and 
there is arumor that they are trying to negotiate a loan of $15,000,000 
through “an influential American firm,” which, if true, is perhaps 
the most striking proof they have yet given of readiness to adopt 
Western usages. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 
HERE is the usual variety of explanations of the Democratic vic- 
T tories in Ohio and Indiana. It means the growing disgust of 
the people with Republican rule generally; it means a rebuke of 
; it means the division of the party on 
it means the demand of the ma- 
for more paper-money ; and it means horror of 
We find all these views of it taken with equal vehe- 
mence in Republican and Democratic papers, and there are facts 
which give a certain amount of plausibility to each of them. Candid 
lookers-on must admit, however, that ..e main reason of the change 
is a combination of growing hostility tothe dominant party with grow 
ing indifference to its fate, and this is a theory which is not upset by 
any talk about “local issues.” The national questions now pending 
are of such transcendent importance that few Republicans are likely 
to put them in the second place except those who are dissatisfied 
with the treatment of them by the party in power. Saying that 
the party is defeated because its members left it in order to 
take part in small State controversies, is an apology of the same 
character as that so often put forward by the European radicals 
for the failure of their republics, that the republic would succeed if 
it was not for the bad men. The mark of a true republic is that it 
sueeeeds in spite of the bad men; and the mark of a strong party is 
strength—or, in other words, the willingness of most people to vote 
its ticket. Nor can it be truly said that this is the lukewarm second 
year of the Presidential term, when people are usually careless or 
indifferent. With the Southern problem and the currency problem 
unsettled, no year can be “ an off-year” in Federal politics. 

We fear, too, it must be said that there is no sincere grief over 
the result anywhere outside official circles. We venture to assert 
that the feeling among ninety-nine hundredths of the better class 
of Republicans towards the party is very like that of the old Scotch 
minister who prayed for Charles I.—“ Laird, shak him ower the 
mouth o hell, but dinna cast him in”; that is, they are not alto- 
gether sorry to see the managers thoroughly frightened at this dis- 
tance from the Presidential election, in the hope that it may awaken 
them during the next two years to a sense of the gravity of the 
s: ustion. Publie po'ience has been sorely tried during the last two 
years by the indifference of the party about the state of things at 
the South, by its treachery in the matter of civil-service reform, its 
imbecility with regard to the currency, and by the looseness of its 
morality ; and, finally, is now troubled by the boldness of the coun- 
tenance given to the third-term cackle, and the mendacity of the 
“outrage” uproar. The convention at Chattanooga has been a 
very hard thing for decent people to bear. Its principal members 
have been prominent for some time back in all the scandals and dis- 
orders of Southern politics. There is a deep-seated feeling among 
good citizens at the North that sueh worthies as Pinehback, 
MeClure, Clayton, and Brooks (of Arkansas) ought, if they do not 
dread the penitentiary, at least to avoid obtruding themselves pro- 
minently on the public gaze. Their coming together,‘ therefore, 
under the eyes of the whole country, to offer to supply ‘ outrages” 
for the use of the party during the winter, was trespassing too far 
on popular forbearance and good temper. The state of mind of 
these Southern “ loyalists” was well illustrated by a letter to the 
convention by Governor Davis of Texas, which has been since 
printed as a broadsheet, and cireulated widely as an indictment of 
the Democratic party at the South. Governor Davis is one of the 
best of the Southern Republicans, and yet he declared that from his 
knowledge of Moses of South Carolina, and of Kellogg of Louisiana, 
he would not believe any of the charges made against them. 

The probable consequences of the Democratic victories are, 
however, of more importance than their causes, and are likely 
enough to be serious. They are likely, in the first place, to produce 
other successes of a similar character in November by the process 
of stimulation applied to the wavering, which has been so often 
described by the newspapers. A great many indifferent, hesitating 
people will vote the Democratic as the winning ticket, and this 
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lence of both the candidates for the governorship. Many Republi- 
cans even will feel that they cannot do local mischief by voting 
for Tilden, and they will seize the opportunity of emphasizing the 
rebuke uttered by Indiana and Ohio. Their number, too, is not at 
all unlikely to be increased by the sight of the chastening effect 
which the Western overthrow is already producing on the organs 
and the managers. Those who were toying with the third-term 
idea are already dropping it as if it were an explosive compound, 
and some have begun to declare that they never liked the look of 
it. We suspect Mr. Conkling begins to feel that it might not have 
been amiss to condemn it in express terms at Utica. We think, 
too, that the theory that the managers could arrange things so that 
the third term would be introduced to the Republican Convention 
in 1876, and voted by acclamation, while the people stood helplessly 
by and bowed their necks to the yoke, has received a rude shaking 
within the last few days. We now see clearly enough that the 
people have only to be satisfied that politicians are thinking gravely 
of a third term, to make every politician in the country swear two 
years before the Convention that the mere thought of it is hateful to 
him. We are in a bad way doubtless, but things have not come to 
that pass yet 
There is, however, no matter how salutary the influence of Demo- 
cratic victories on the Republican party may be, great reason to fear 
that they may work a good deal of mischief. If the Democrats were 
a regularly organized opposition, led by able men, provided with a 
body of political doctrine and a stock of well-understood and deeply 
cherished traditions, most thinking people would say that it was about 
time that the Republican party gave way to it. It would be hard to 
point out a single point of policy or morals that would suffer by the 
change. <A party which has put the Attorney-General in command of 
the army and navy, which has Butler for one of its chief counsellors, 
which has acknowledged its inability to legislate on the principal 
questions of the day, and whose President is the intimate friend of 
“« Boss” Shepherd, has clearly outlived its usefulness, and it would be 
well if a successor could be found for it. But the Democratic party 
is not a regularly organized opposition. It has no body of political 
doctrine, and no traditions and no leaders. It is a loose, incoherent 
mass of persons, scattcred in greater or less numbers over the Union, 
without any common creed or common aims, and no hundred of 
them think alike on any topic of national interest. Nobody can say 
what are their views about the currency, or the tariff, or the Southern 
problem, or the transportation problem, or the civil-service question, 
or any other question. Some of them say one thing on all these 
topics, and some say another, the exact opposite. The World and 
some of the New Yorkers say that the Democratic creed is summed 
up in the pbrases * hard money, free trade, home rule”; but the 
Indiana and Ohio brethren want paper-money and plenty of it and 
‘virtual repudiation of the publie debt”; and you probably 
could not find a Democrat in the country who would define 
for you what he meant by “home rule” and at the same 
time explain to you how it was to be attained or preserved. 
The only things by which a Democrat is distinguishable from 
a Republican are the name and his desire to get the Repub- 
lican out of office. Now, even if we admit that a“ party” can be 
made up in this way, such a party is clearly not an opposition—that 
is, an organization possessing certain defiuvite political aims, and ready 
to take charge of the government if called on. There is, therefore, 


| no successor for the Republican party ready ; and until opinions and 


sympathies and ends have taken more definite shape and crystallized 
into something like organization, nothing is to be gained by turning 
the Republicans out of power, although doubtless much may be 
gained by cutting down their majority in the House of Representatives. 

On the contrary, there is very great danger, of which we would 
warn those who are irritated or alarmed by the third-term talk, 
that if these Democratic triumphs go much further it may ruin our 
chances of a betier régime in 1876. They will send into Con- 
gress a considerable force of politicians who have had no party 





result is likely to be very marked in this State, owing to the excel- 


training and are under no party discipline and have no fixed party 
principles, who will, we may be sure, be tolerably violent and extra- 
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vagant in their talk about the South and the pablie debt and the 
currency, and this talk will find plenty of echo among their follow- 
ers out-of-doors, and will rouse a great deal of unreasoning expec- 
tation at the South, and spread alarm among the public creditors, 
and deepen the already too deep distrust and despondency of business 
circles, and bring the Convention of 1876 together in the midst of a 
feverish reaction, in which the rashest, most reckless, and unscru- 
pulous of the Republicans would once more be in the ascendant, and 
the principles and practices of constitutional government be placed 
in greater peril than ever. This, it must be confessed, is a deplora- 
ble dilemma. ‘There is one way out of it, and only one. We must 
get the Southern question settled. We must insist on the carrying- 
out of the original theory, and the only sound one, on which recon- 
struction was based, viz., that the ballot would enable the negro to 
take care of himself, and thus relieve the National Government of a 
duty which it had neither the authority nor the machinery to per- 
form. Our firm belief is that if the negro at the South were once 
fully convinced that he had to rely on the ballot and on industry and 
conciliation for his peace and security, and that no troops were 
coming, and that there was no money to divide, Southern troubles 
would rapidly cease, and such earpet-baggers and scalawags as have 
not enriched themselves would return to their bars and barber- 
shops and let the unhappy black man alone. After this consumma- 
tion had been reached, parties would grow up at the North around 
those great questions of administration and legislation which the war 
and the rapid natural development of the country have raised, and 
we should once more resume the path of careful and orderly progress 
from which the slavery agitation and its consequences have during 
the last generation driven us. It were better that all the blacks and 
whites now living south of Mason and Dixon’s line were sunk in the 
sea than go on as we are going now, for we are forming habits and 
establishing precedents which can only lead to a result over which 
many generations would mourn and wonder. It ought not to be 
necessary to say again and again in this country, 
day, that no problem of peace was ever yet settled by bayonets. In- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery have never yet proved an efficient sub- 
stitute for the courts of justice, and they never will. 


A CASE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

ae some days past we have seen scattered through the news- 

papers references to an important charge to a United States 
grand jury in Kentucky, delivered by Judge Ballard of that State. 
Finding it quoted with praise and admiration in the Democratic 
papers,.we have lovked into the Republican organs to see what 
could be said on the other side; and we have there learned that this 
charge was indeed important; that, in the opinion of no less a person 
than the official divulger of the secrets of the Attorney-General’s 
breast, this charge of Judge Ballard was the disloyal act of a trea- 
sonable man; that it was an opinion intended and ealeulated to 
nullify and abrogate the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments 


to the Constitution of the United States; to deprive the negro of 


the rights guaranteed him by the great charter of the country, and 
wrung for him from the humbled legislatures of eleven sovereign 
States; we have learned also that Judge Ballard in this charge 
greatly exceeded the acknowledged limits of judicial power, and 
undertook to lay it down to a docile (and probably Democratic) jury 
that the masked assassin and the midnight robber might murder o 

plunder the African at his will upon the highways of Kentucky 

when in reality, and as a matter of law, this question was still to be 
decided by the Supreme Court im banco ; more than this, we learnt 
from our Republican contemporaries that iniquities like these, com- 
mitted by a judge of the United States, could not any longer be 
tolerated; that they demanded condign punishment—or, in other 
words, the impeachment of the’criminal for high crimes and misce- 
meanors before the Senate of the United States. 

We have now before us a copy of the charge of Judge Ballard, 
and are surprised to find that it differs very much from the picture 
of it presented to our imagination. Far from being a hot, impas- 
sioned appeal to the Kentucky Ku-klux, urging them to go on and 
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complete their bloody work, the Judge denounces the Ku-Klux, say 
ing, in so many words, that outrages are “ extremely grievous”; that 


they are “a disgrace to our State and to our civilization”; that 
‘they are tarnishing the fairname of the State”: and that “it is of 
the highest importance that they should be repressed by swift and 
severe punishment.” As to the negro, he is of opinion that, unde 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments, the colored citizen 
| has obtained a great deal of protection and sheltering care: that, 
| for instance, all that important part of the Ku-klux Act of April 20, 
Ie71, providing punishment in all cases in which “ two or more per 
sons within any State or Territory of the United States shall con 
spire together, . . . . by force, intimidation, or threat, to pre 
vent, hinder, or delay the execution of any law of the United Stat 
- + «+ or by force, intimidation, or threat, to prevent any pers 
from accepting or holding any office of trust or place of contidence 
under the United States, or from discharging the duties thereof: oj 
by force, intimidation, or threat, to induce any officer of the United 
States to leave any State, district, or place where his duties as such 
officer might lawfully be performed ; or to injure him in ersou 


or property, on account of his Jawful discharge of the duties of his 


office, or to injure his person while engaged in the lawful discharg 


of the duties of his office; or to injure his property, so as tom 
interrupt, hinder, or impede him in the discharge of his oficial 
duty; or by foree, intimidation, or threat, to deter any party 
witness in any court of the United States from atiending sach 
court, or from testifying in any matter pending in such court, fully, 
irty or witness in his 


freely, and truthfully ; or to injure any sueh p: 
person or property on account of his having so 


attended or testified ; 


or by foree, intimidation, or threat, to influence the verdict, present- 
ment, or indictment of any juror in his person or property, on 
count of any verdict, eo RED t, or indi ‘tment lawfully assented 
to by him, on account of his being or having been such jurer 


we have not space to quote in full—is not only plainly constitutional, 
but “the statute might have gone furth for it 
punishes eonspiracies of two or more persons to do particular act 
and has strangely ne 


themselves. 


than it does,” 


glected to vide punishment for the acts 


All this does not seem very treasonable. Whatis the crime, then 
which Jadge Ballard h: s committed? In brief, it is th The hu 
klux Act provides that “if two or more persens within any State ot 
Territory of the United States shall conspire together, or go in disguise 
upon the publie highway, or upon the premises of another, for the 
purpose, either directly or indirectly, to deprive any person or any 
class of persons of the equal protection of the laws, or of L pri 
vileges or immunities under the laws, . . . such 0 
offending shall be deemed guiltv of a erime agai the United 
States,” and punished according Phis prey fudge Ballard 
directed his jury was unconstitutional, for the reason that the Four 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 


providing that “all persons born or naturalized in the United Stat 


and subject to the jurisdiction tl 





thereof, : 


States, and of the State wherein — reside. No Sti l mal 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privi or immunitic 
of citizens of the United States: nor shall any State ‘io 

person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, re 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro 2 
of the laws”-—is evidently directed at the State ; through 
its legislative, executive, or judicial department, and not at 
individual members of the community “whe ay tak into 
their heads to rob or murder in disguise on the public highways, to 
On mmit arson or burglary, or even conspire to dress them ely sup 
in 1 white sheet and skull-and-bones, and, carrying a fatk-o ieaiiead n, 
to go trespassing on visage premises. ‘These offences have alway 
been and must always be punished by the State. In other words, 
Judge Ballard upholds the Ku-klux Act in its main featmes andl 
important part, and declines to take jurisdiction under it wh its 
provisions are plainly unconstitutional. 


We would s 
of the 


suggest to the learned Attorney-General that instead 


cumbrous and obsolete method of impeachment there is a 
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shorter way of securing punishment for Judge Ballard, and that is 
by proceeding against him and bis jury for a conspiracy, under this 
same Ku-klux law, to deprive the negroes of Kentucky of the equal 
protection of the laws and the privileges and immunities of the 


Fourteenth Amendment. It would be difficult to imagine a better 


way of proving that the United States has jurisdiction in these cases | 


than by locking up and fining any judge who thinks it has not. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A GREAT CORPORATION. 

ae London & North-Western Railway Company controls one- 

seventh part of all the railroad mileage of England. By con- 
struction, amalgamation, or lease, it owns and operates 1,600 miles 
of track, represented by £76,500,000 of capital, while its revenues 
in 1273 amounted to £8,767,719, and its net income for that year 
was not less than £4,181,664. This, we presume, now that the East 
India Company is extinct, is the largest and most wealthy private 
corporation of the Old World. It has, however, been surpassed in 
the New. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company now controls 6,000 
miles of track, represented by $400,000,000 of securities ; its annual 
revenues amount to $80,000,000, leaving $25,000,000 of net income in 
the hands of the Company. 

In both eases, these colossal figures represent less than half a 
century of growth, for the English road was begun in 1826, and the 
American not until 1831. Only as recently as 1854 was the latter 
completed from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, and not until 1869 did the 
enterprise at last enter upon its latest career of startling develop- 
ment. Vanderbilt had then taken control of the New York Cen- 
tral, while Fisk and Gould were manipulating the Erie; both were 
stretching out to the West, and seeking to grasp and monopolize 
the vast commerce which flowed to and fro between the Valley of 
the Mississippi and the seaboard. Their projects, combinations, 
and threats soon awoke the Pennsylvania interest to a sense of im- 
pending danger, and under the energetic lead of its first vice- 
president, Colonel Scott, that interest soon made its presence and 
its power felt. It would have been difficult to conceive and impos- 
sible to depict a defeat more ludicrously decisive than that which 
then befell the Erie robbers. They were no match fer their formidable 
competitors, who thereafter and for the time being seemed both 
ubiquitous and insatiable. First, the great region west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and bordered by the Lakes, the Ohio, and the Mississippi, 
was secured; then, control was obtained of the roads of New 
Jersey ; next came development to the South, and the Potomac and 
the Ohio were both crossed, the first in the direction of Richmond, 
Charlotte, and Montgomery, the last with an eye to New Orleans. 
Here the corporation rested, but those to whom was confided the 
conduct of its affairs did not. They were equally active in Michi- 
gan, in Minnesota, and in Texas. They manipulated the Pacific 
railways, and managed construction companies; they were mani- 
festly ubiquitous ; they were apparently successful. 

Here is railroading on the largest possible scale, and it is only 
through railroading on the largest possible scale that certain resultg 
can be accomplished. ‘To transport either persons or merchandise 
at the lowest possible cost, corporations must operate thousands 
of miles of road, must handle millions of tons, and must deal with 
tens of millions of money. This the Pennsylvania corporation did, 
until, alarmed at the rapidity of its pace, those interested in it 
insisted on pausing to take, as it were, an account of stock. They 
(lid so; gnd the results as now made public are of great interest in 
their bearings on what is known as the transportation problem. <A 
few of these results we now propose to discuss for the benefit of 
railroad reformers, real and professed. 

irst, as to the cost of railroads and the profit on capital invested 
in them. The Pennsylvania Railroad proper includes 365 miles of 
road, which represent an actual present value, including equipment 
and terminal facilities, of $04,000,000, though the investment stands 
at but 42,500,000, or $132,000 per mile. On this trunk-road, it is 
alleged, the net earnings are no less than 19 per cent. per annum. 
But the parent line has directly connected with it, east of Pitis- 
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burg, 656 miles of branches, and also leases 1,387 additional miles 
of railroad and 408 miles of canal; making a total of 2,816 miles 
of railroad_and canal, representing an aggregate cost of $76,000 per 


| mile, upon which, taken together, a net annual profit of 7.87 per cent. 





is realized. West of Pittsburg, the corporation controls 3,025 miles 
of road. By one system, of 1,707 miles, it reaches Chicago and the 
Lakes ; by another, of 1,318 miles, it gets access to Cincinnati and 
St. Louis on the south and west. The first of these two systems is 
represented by a capital of over $51,000 per mile, upon which the 
annual profit is 8.42 per cent; the last by an average of $65,000, 
upon which the annual profit is 1.38 per cent. The average capital 
account of the whole 6,000 miles is close upon $67,000 per mile. 
This, it will be noticed, is as near as may be 50 per cent. more 
than the average of railroads in the United States. Probably, all 
allowances being made, including interest and the cost of equipment 
and terminal facilities, this $67,000 per mile represents, much more 
nearly than would generally be supposed, the actual cost of these 
properties ; certainly, it comes much nearer to that amount than to 
what it would now cost to duplicate them. The net earnings of 
this whole system of picked roads thus amount to 6.39 per cent. per 
annum on the capital which they represent. The average earnings 
of the Massachusetts system are 6.26 per cent. per annum—a close 
verification of public by private statistics. 

At the present value of money in this country, this is working 
upon a tolerably close margin of profit; it is hardly a reasonable 
return on the capital invested. Turning now to another matter, 
the next question is how much work, and at what cost, is done to 
earn this 6.39 per cent. The cost of the Pennsylvania road has 
risen in ten years from $32,000,000 to nearly $52,000,000, or GO per 
cent. Here is a large amount of what the apostles of the Granger 
movement call “ water.” What this ‘“ water” really is we propose 
to show presently. During the same term of ten years, the tonnage 
moved one mile has increased from 420 millions to 1,384 millions, or 
230 per cent., and the passengers moved one mile from 146 millions 
to 177 millions, or 20 per cent. How was this vastly increased call 
for transportation met? It could be met only in one way—by in- 
crease of capital—more locomotives and cars, additional tracks, 
larger stations. All these cost money. This moncy had to be in- 
vested ; it was precured from some quarter, and was invested with 
the result that 60 per cent. of new capital brought in 69 per cent. 
of increased earnings to the company. But this was the least 
noticeable part of the operation. The real question for the con- 
sideration of those who declaim against the increase of railroad 
capital is—Who gets the advantage of this “‘water”? Let us see. 
What was the amount of additional work done to earn the 69 per 
cent. increase? The amount of freight transported increased 230 
per cent., the number of passengers 20 per cent. ; in other words, 
through carrying an increased quantity by means of an increased 
capital, the amount paid by those who used the road was reduced 
from 2.48 cents per mile for each ton of merchandise carried to 1.41 
cents; and while the cost of carrying passengers, owing to the 
growth of luxury in travel, has actually increased from 1.92 to 2.07 
cents per mile, the net earnings on that business have decreased 
from 7 mills to 4.7 mills per mile. In this case, the public has 
reaped the lion’s share of the advantage which has accrued from 
the much-abused increase of capital. The one decisive result which 
has flowed from it has been the decrease of rates. In other words, 
the larger the scale, the cheaper the transportation. To such a de- 
gree has this been the case that, although the increase of volume in 
freights has enabled the Pennsylvania Company to transport at a 
reduction of 37 per cent. from former rates, yet at the same time 
every dollar of the increased investment between 1864 and 1874 re- 
turned 23 per cent. of net income in 1873. Here is a very re- 
markable illustration of a principle in railroad economy which has 
hitherto been very partially understood, even by those who have 
made a study of the subject. A railroad is, on the one hand, a most 


expensive animal to keep. Its calls fur more capital to develop or ac- 
commodate new business are unceasing; 2 veritable daughter of the 
horse-leech, it is incessantly erying: More! more!! 


On the other 
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band, it is equally true that where a certain stage of railroad 
development is reached, every dollar of new capital judiciously in- 
vested in it not only does a much larger proportionate work of 
transportation than any dollar originally invested, but it also earns 
a much larger percentage of profit—in other words, that increased 
capital, so often and with such noisy ignorance denounced as “ pure 
water,” is exactly the motor which at once secures to the trans- 
porter reduced rates of carriage, and to the investor enhanced 
profits. In the case of the Pennsylvania Company, where the new 
capital will probably be applied with excellent judgment, it is now 
estimated that until the business of the road shall have been in- 
creased 75 per cent. over what it now is, every million of dollars 
hereafter invested will yield $430,000 of net income per annum. 
Upon one other point, also, the experience of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been most instructive. It clearly illustrates the very 
important fact that, under our present industrial conditions, the re- 
duction of freight on cereals between the interior and the seaboard 
in no way permanently benefits the individual Western farmer. This 
is a proposition which the Granger mind seems wholly unable to 
grasp. It is none the less true, and has indeed been to a degree 
demonstrated. Every reduction of cost of carriage to the seaboard 
does materially extend the area of production of cereals, and does 
also supply them to the Eastern consumers at greatly reduced 
rates, but, so far as the farmers are concerned, it in no wise 
affects their condition. If the Grangev’s vision of the future could be 
realized in letter and in spirit—if a double-track, steel-clad, exclu- 
sively-freight railway could be built to every farmer’s door and earry 
thence his produce at a reduction of two-thirds of the present cost— 
the result would still be what has just been stated. It is exactly this 
which, on a smaller scale, the Pennsylvania and other roads have been 
doing during the last ten years. The facilities for transporta- 
tion have been increased, and the charges upon it reduced, until 
breadstuffs are now brought to the Eastern markets over distances 
but a few years ago regarded as insuperable, and at rates below the 
actual cost. What has been the result? Most admirable for the 
Eastern consumer, most unsatisfactory for the Western producer ; 
the area of production has constantly extended, the price of bread- 
stuffs has not risen. The whole system of hot-bed railroad construc- 
tion has but tended to thissame end: more railroads, cheaper trans- 
portation ; more acres under tillage, more produce on the market ; 
cheaper food, richer consumers and poorer farmers. The sequence 
is too obvious to dwell upon. Annihilate the whole cost of transpor- 
tation on cereals in this country to-morrow, and an incalculable 
blessing would be conferred on the world at large, but no benefit at all 
would permanently accrue to the Western producer ; his area of pro- 
duction would be vastly increased, and the number of farmers propor- 
tionately multiplied. This has been the case in the past, and it will 
surely be so in the future, just so long as the food-producing area 
admits of indefinite extension. When the limits of that area are 
reached, then and not till then will the value of cereals permanently 
rise much above their necessary cost of production. Until that time 
the cost of breadstuffs in the Eastern markets will never vary 
greatly from their first cost of production, plus the cost of their car- 
riage, whatever that may be. The Grangers are wrestling bravely 
with the laws of political economy, somewhat to their own detriment 
and to that of their good allies, the railroads, but very much to the 
benefit of the Eastern consumers. With good reason, therefore, does 
the Pennsylvania Company, out ofa plentiful experience, deduce these 
sound conclusions: ‘‘ The tendency of prices for the products of the 
farm is downward; the cost of transportation cannot be safely re- 
duced below existing rates. . . . The Western farmers will soon 
find, if they succeed in destroying the capital invested in the railways, 
that this will not relieve them. They must realize the truth of their 
position, and acknowledge the fact that they have gone too far West.” 


— ——————— — —— = — a 
“ CHARGES.” 

\ HEN the Greeley movement was on the point of expiring, and the fur- 

niture of the “ headquarters” was passing into the hands of the dealers, 


the secretary, we believe it was, issued a species of manifesto explaining the 
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cwses of the failure of this great effort to save the nation. It contained a 
great many striking and just observations, among others that the “ charges’ 
made against eminent Greeleyites, and by them against their oppes<ats, 
produced little or no effect—for, said the writer, “ 
to be made”; meaning, we presume, that our people look on “ charges 
as one of the ordinary electioneering devices, like fireworks, 
salutes, and addressed the imagina- 
tion than to the understanding, and therefore pay little heed to them 
Originally, a charge was really an accusation—that is, an allegation that A. 
or B. had been guilty of certain immoral and disreputable acts which 
ought to deprive him of the confidence and respect of honorable men, and 
which he was bound to repel by sufficient proof. It has, however, gradually 
lost this character. The chargee is of course still expected to reply, but only 
for the purpose of foiling the enemy. 
or his failure to make one, rarely damages him much with his friends, who 
usually make their reception of him the more enthusiastic the worse the 
charge is and the more completely he has failed to meet it. 
point which we care to illustrate by example, but most of oar readers will 
In fact, it would hardly be goin; 
say, that the more serious a charge is, the more sympathy it « 


our people expect charges 


artillery 


torehlight processions, rather to 


The ineonclusiveness of his reply, 


This is net a 


too far to 
es among 
the adherents of the accused person. The great object of thir considera 
tion is, not its probability, but the degree of suffering it has caused him, 
and they rally round him as a wounded man, without greatly carin 
ther he is a slandered man or not. 
those at which a public man, whose character his enemies have been assail 
ing, presents himself to his friends and admirers, and at which an enquiry 
into the truth of what was said against him would be deemed more than im 
pertinent. Nor can we recall at this moment a single recent case in which a 
charge has driven an experienced politician out of public life. Indeed, the 
failure of charges to produce any impression in such cases proves either that 
the newspapers have carried the use of them too far, or that they are using 
them without being aware of the great though silent change which has 
come over popular standards sinee the practice of throwing mud at candi 
dates for office was first started. It must be remembered that, to 
mud-throwing effective, there must be a general demand on the part of a 
community that a man shall be clean. Now, while making every allow- 
ance for the enfeebling effects of excess on the part of the press, we think 
there is no doubt that the demands of the community as regards moral 
When 
we go on to explain this remark, we touch on a very large subject, but we 
can at present only touch on it—namely, the influence of the rapid settle- 
ment of the country, and of the enormous development of what we may 
call the frontier population, in proportion to that of older districts, on the 
morals and manners of all. Before the railroads, the frontier with its moral 
and physical roughness was a little fringe on the edge of a very high civili- 
Reflex influence on the thickly settled districts it could not have, 
because its inhabitants were few and sore beset with the lowest forms of 
care. With the railroads and steamboats came not only a prodigious open- 
ing up of new lands, but a prodigious rush of people to take possession of 
them. “Going West” became the fashion. Immigration from Europe 
began to be encouraged, and the immigrants began to swarm over in great 
multitudes. Wonderful dreams of material development took possession of 
everybody's mind. The “setting sun” became an object of worship. The 
supply of quarter-sections of land to ‘“‘hardy pioneers” began to seem the 
great object for which the Republic was founded. The hog, corn, and cattle 
business rose into gigantic dimensions. Then came the railroad mania. We 
could not, people thought, run our railways out too far or too fast, as long 
as we had waste lands to give away and could get men to settle on them, 
and we sent agents all over Europe with flaming circulars urging all the 
restless, discontented, and unlucky people to come over and cultivate the 


prairies. 


g whe 


There are no meetings so enthusiastic as 


make 


cleanliness have been sensibly lowered within the last thirty years. 


We have reached the end of our tether, as regards the material results of 
this movement—that is, we have got to the point beyond which we cannot 
profitably raise any more agricultural produce in reliance on foreign mar- 
kets; or, iu other words, as an advocate of the Grangers ruefully put 
it befure the Social Science Association in this city last spring, farming 
out West now only pays four per cent., when banking and manufacturing at 
the East pav twenty. Our farmers have got so far West that they cannot 
sell in Liverpool without making the railroads carry goods below cost, or, in 
other words, without cheating somebody ; and their condition is not likely to 
change for the better for some time, owing to the recent and rapid develop- 
ment of the railroad systems of Eastern Europe, and particularly of Russia, 
which is bringivg the greatest wheat and corn fields of the Old World 
one-half nearer the markets than those of lowa and Minnesota. 


The material side of the question is obvious enough. The moral one is 
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less so, but it is even more important, and we may add that it has long oceu- 
pied the minds of those observers who are not dazzled by agricultural statis- 
tics, and who know that man does not live by bread alone. Civilization is 
It is bred by the daily attrition of mind 
against mind, and the daily comparison of needs and capacities. It radiates 
from the city over the country. The more ground you try to cover with a given 


the product of dense population. 


population, the harder work you liave to keep alive the tastes and wants of 
civilized life. The isolated man is constantly tending towards barbarism. 
You may fight this tendency vigorously, as it has been fought here, by im- 
provement in the means of communication and in the spread of ideas, and 
you may thus conceal its coarser manifestations, but you cannot wholly era- 
dicate it. It works all the while in spite of you, covertly and insidionsly, 
though it may be disguised by costume or language. In the old days before 
the war, you might sit down by the fire of a country tavern in many parts 
of the Southwest with men dressed in black broadcloth, and looking as gentle 
aus New England ministers, who would talk to you of Shakspere and Ma- 
caulay, but who if anything went wrong would be converted on the 
instant into Comanches and Apaches. Slavery had something to do with 
this, but isolation had far more. We have, therefore, by our prodigious 
increase of-our frontier population, sensibly lowered the average of our civi- 
lization, and we begin to feel the reflex influence of far Western standards 
on our morals and manners, pot at Washington only, but all over the East— 
and by the West we mean more particularly the regions settled within the 
last twenty years. 

Now, the most marked trait of new communities is their indifference to 
character, and this trait has been greatly stimulated in our new communities 
by the rapidity with which they were settled, and the heterogeneous compo- 
sition of their population. The settlers come from the four corners of the 
globe, and find themselves with every possible variety of antecedents thrown 
together by a series of accidents. It is a necessity of their condition that 
these antecedents should not be curiously enquired into, and that every man 
should take short views of his neighbor’s history, and assume that whatever 
his past may have been, here he means to do well. In other words, people 
are not expected to have a reputation, because a reputation is a thing which 
one cannot carry about with bim to strange places. In Texas, in the early 
days of its history, the enquiry, ‘‘ What was your name before you came 
here ?” A new society, made up of wanderers 
in pursuit of a better future, has in fact to be founded on an act of am- 
nesty and oblivion, and has to allow every man to start with a “clean 
It is an excellent arrangement, and contains the secret of Western 
success ; but it has its inconveniences when applied to older communities, 
where life runs more in grooves, where mistakes are less retrievable, and 
where a false start makes total failure very probable, and where keener com- 
petition and closer interdependence make absolute and persistent individual 
integrity an almost indispensable part of the social machinery. As population 
gets dense, and the social organization complex and delicate, we cannot afford 
to let our knayes run, and thank God we are rid of them, or laugh with 
them over their rascalities. The wave of Western influence, therefore— 
which makes “ charges ” light matters, and character of small consequence, 
and expiation easy and “records” short, and elevates sympathy with unsuc- 
cessful sinners into a social virtue—{from which we have no doubt we are suf- 
fering, is a serious hindrance to good government as well ag to some other 
things 

Oue of the pleasantest signs we notice in the pending canvass is the grow- 
ing disinclination of the leading newspapers to make charges on behalf of the 
party. One of the most revolting features of the canvass of 1872 was the 
readiness of editors to allow themselves to be used as syringes through which 
the managers squirted filth on their political opponents. This year there are 
indications of a change for the better. Opposing candidates and politicians 
in this State at least, perhaps under the influence of the Brooklyn Scandal, 
are largely carrying on their own battles by means of ‘‘statements,” which 


was not considered offensive. 


record.” 


are, however, a very harmless kind of weapon. <A statement is so long and 
so minute, and appears in such very small print, that the general public never 
thinks of reading it, unless it deals in some manner with the sexual relation. 
A charge of unchastity is, in fact, the only charge you can spread over two 
or three columns of a newspaper with the least chance of having it perused 
; and, luckily, charges of unchastity do not damage a male 
politician. If they did, each canvass would flood the country with nastiness 
of which the Brooklyn Seandal can give only a faint idea. Charges always 
assail a person at his weakest point, and a man’s honesty is always his weak- 
est point; that is, a man’s mode of dealing with money is thus far accepted 
as the great test of his character. Consequently, when a candidate is accused 
of anything serious, it is of some form of pecuniary infidelity or unscrupu- 
He has stolen, or forged, or defrauded, or cheated in some form or 
other for purposes of gain, we ere always told, and the c»arger’s ingenuity 


by the community 


lousness. 
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is always expended in contriving new forms of dishonesty. If anybody will 
take the trouble to look through the principal charges of 1872, he will find 
that they are all varieties of unlawful greed for money. But of course 
charges of this kind are in their very nature dull reading. They bristle with 
figures, points of law and affidavits, and few wade through them except the 
editors of newspapers. 

This has a bearing on the question of woman suffrage which we hardly 
need to point out, and which it would be impossible to describe in detail 
without entering on a somewhat unsavory field of sociological enquiry. The 
quarrel now raging between the New York and Boston societies, and which 
has to some extent found vent in the Beecher-Tilton case, would, however, 
furnish one striking illustration for anybody who saw danger to social as 
well as political purity from public contentions between politicians of both 
sexes. We shall quit the subject with the remark, that it is not with steal- 
ing or cheating that female candidates would be charged by their rivals ; and 
we would warn those who are now deploring the spectacle which our poli- 
tical struggles as carried on by men so often present, that the disregard of 
the volcanic and all-pervading force of the sexual passion, to which so many 
ladies and gentlemen are treating us so airily, is but a thin erust over such 
a pit of humiliation and degradation as no generation of the modern world 
has yet had to look down into. 








Correspondence. 


SCHOOL 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


NSPECTION. 


Str: I desire to eall your attention to the fact that almost the identical 
measure which you recently advocated in your article on “Schools and 
Scholarship ” has been in successful operation for some years in the State of 
Michigan. 

Every practical educator knows that the greatest obstacle in the way of 
raising the colleges and universities to a higher grade of educational work is 
the difficulty of getting a higher grade of preparation. Nor is this difficulty 
obviated by the willingness of a few schools to do everything asked of them. 
Something approaching uniformity of preparation is an absolute necessity, 
and therefore it is desirable, not that a few should be raised to a grade out 
of all harmony and sympathy with the others, but that the whole number of 
schools of this class should be uniformly raised to a higher plane of general 
excellence. The difficulties in the way of accomplishing such a result, 
especially in the newer States, are far more formidable than to many they 
would at first appear. Something in this direction has been attempted even 
in our own country, however. It is to this that I desire to call the atten- 
tion of your readers. 

Some five years ago, the authorities of the University of Michigan, con- 
vinced that something ought to be done to secure greater uniformity of in- 
struction in the preparatory schools, gave notice that under eertain circum- 
stances and conditions ‘the examinations for admission to the University 
would be dispensed with, or, more properly speaking perhaps, would be con- 
ducted, not at the University, but at the preparatory schools themselves. 
The conditions then fixed upon have been somewhat modified as cireum- 
stances have seemed to demand, until, at the present time, they have taken 
the form of the announcement now annually published in the “‘ University 
Calendar.” This announcement is as follows : 


‘“ SPECIAL NOTICE TO PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


“A committee of the Faculty will visit, once every year, any public 
high school in Michigan, on request of its school board, and report its con- 
dition to the Facuity. 

“If the Faculty shall be satisfied from such report that the preparatory 
courses of study in the school thus visited embrace all the subjects required 
for admission to the University, and are taught by competent instructors, 
then the graduates from such preparatory course will be admitted to the 
Freshman Class of the University without examination. 

“They must present to the president, within three months after their gra- 
duation, the diplomas of their School Board, certifying that they have sus- 
tained their examinations in all the studies prescribed fur admission to one 
of the three courses, classical, scientific and engineering, or Latiu and scicn- 
tific. They will also be required to appear at once in their classes, otherwise 
they can be admitted only after examination. 

‘The privilege of admission on diploma is limited to public schools in 
Michigan, and their school boards must make the application annually.” 


The immediate result of this announcement was that some ten or fifteen 
of the high schools of the State very soon came under the direct and official 
influence of the University. I speak somewhat indefinitely of the number 


from the fact that, as the result of the very first visit of the University Com- 
mitice, several schools were p'aced upon the list of those accepted, while 
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several others not placed upon the list were informed of their weaknesses, and 
of the changes that it would be necessary to make. 

The method of procedare has been substantially as follows : Whenever 
an invitation of any school board reaches the Faculty, a committee of two 
or three persons is appointed to visit the school trom which the invitation has 
come. Usually, one day is devoted to the examination, which, it should be 
said, is always understoad to be as mach an examination of teachers and of 
methods of teaching as of pupils desiring to enter the University. The lower 
classes as well as the higher are examined; and the impressions of the com- 
mittee are freely communicated to the teachers and to the school board. 
On the report of the committee to the Faculty, the school is accepted or re- 
jected, as the natnre of the report seems to demand. In case it is necessary 
to reject a school, care is always taken to point out, in the final report of the 
Faculty tothe schvol board, the grounds of such necessity, and to suggest 
such changes as may, for any reason, appear to be desirable. That the plan 
is energetically carried out may be inferred from the fact, that no year bas 
passed without the rejection of one or more schools, and that in one instance 
such rejection was the lot of one of the largest schools in the State. 

The influence of this system of examination is to be considered from two 
points of view: First, in reference to its effect upon the grade of scholarship 
in the University, and, secondly, in reference to its effect upon the prepara- 
tory schools. Iu regard to the former there has been, and perhaps there 
still is, some difference of opinion. It is not altogether ‘certain that the 
grade of scholarship of those admitted on diploma, taken as a whole, is quite 
equal to what it would be if the same applicants had been collectively sub- 
jected to the sifting process of a rigid examination at the time of admission. 
It should be remarked, however, that even if it occasionally does happen 
that one who, under the old system, would have been rejected, or put under 
the burden of heavy conditions, now finds his way into the Freshman class, 
the disadvantage arising from such a fact is more than overbalanced by the 
general uniformity of scholarship that is found to have been secured. More- 
over, when the student is once within the University, his diploma affords him 
no protection whatever ; if he flags, he is liable to fall out (as indeed seve- 
ral have done), as the result of the term-examinations. Another advantage 
has been found to accrue from the fact that the grade of scholarship attained 
by the best high schools in Michigan affords a convenient standard to be 
used in the examination of applicants from other schools. That this stan- 
dard is quite as high as the general condition jof the schools will warrant, 
may be fairly inferred from the fact that, the present year, of the whole 
number of applicants for admission to tke Freshinan class ou examination, 
about thirty-three per cent. were rejected outright, and that a considerable 
majority of the others were admitted under more or less heavy conditions. 

But it isupon the preparatory schools that the good results of the system 
are most noticeable. The elevating effect of such an organic connection 
with the University is now, I believe, universally acknowledged. It is diffi- 
cult to s2e how this influence cana fail in the future to be very considerable. 
It is already felt by both teachers and pupils. 1 am not aware that faith in 
the success of the method has in a single instance been abandoned ; on the 
contrary, it has several times occurred that prominent teachers have declared 
themselves thoroughly converted to the scheme after having looked upon it 
at first with suspicion, or even with positive and outspoken disfavor. 

I feel almost like apologizing for presenting these details, but, to tell the 
truth, it seemed to me a little singular that a journal so thoroughly informed 
as the Nation should go to Oxford and Cambridge for illustrations in support 
of a method that had been substantially and successfully inaugurated in one 
of our own States some years before it was attempted in England. If Michi- 
gan has been faultily modest in failing to let the excellence of her schooi 
system be kuown, her fauit, be it said, is one that is by no means universal. 


C. K. A. 
ANN ARBOR, Micu., Oct. 10, 1874. 





“ SUBSOILING.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Instead of the candidates depending upon the voters, the voters Lie 
powerless in the hands of the candidates. A nomination by a caucus or 
convention is considered as a draft upon the voters which has been accepted 
in advance, and the only thing necessary is to get a signature to the draft, 
and fix upon its amount. The seeker of the office is at work, using diligently 
and skilfully the machinery for months, while the body of voters are attend- 
ing to their private business. At last, when the time for voting draws nigh, 
they begin to bestir themselves about a caudidate, and are told, in the signi- 
ficant phrase of a noted electioneering agent 


: ‘* Why, bless you, sir, the dis- 
trict has been subsoiled long ago.” 


This is but an illustration of the adage 
that one man with a purpose is a majority ; and not less of another maxim, 
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that it is in the nature of political and social power to be always ste 
from the mang to the few. 





In old times, crowns and coronets did not ste. 
power from the many ; but power, from its nature, slipped from the many te 
a tew, and those few put on crowns and coronets 


? 


atter they got the power. 
Power in legislation and electioneering is now steal 


ing to the few. Theos 
few, as to some things, and at some times, and in some pl 
tions. 


ces, are C 
As to other things, they are the secret aspirants and their ag 
who are specialists in the art of electioneering. As to the select 

candidate, the body of the people have little else than a moral inilus y 
the people have under the forms of oligarchy. The final election at the po 
is only the right of saying yea or nay to two candidates. Great masses ean, 
in the nature of things, do no more than that. Now, who are the few 
Theoretically, they are ageuts of the 


voters. In fact, they are mostly agents of the claimants. 


The work of the 
claimant is not open work, before the people, based on his real or professed 
merits or claims, but secret work—in fact, subsoiling. The longer and the 
more completely the voters can be kept ignorant of the work going ov 
of the person for whom it is going on, when he has uot sufficient 
his own, the better. 
trict subsoiled. 


. and 
inerits of 
The voters must be left to wake up to find the dis 
This process of subsoiling has no reference 
ing the opinions or wishes of the body of the voters. 


to imthuene 


It consists in anmakive 





secret combinations and arrangements among persons who hope to get tor 
themselves, for their friends and dependents, oflices and posts of avy and 
all descriptions, elected or appointed, legislative, executive, or judicial, sf 

national, or municipal, log-rolling with them, and organizing and dr ihe 
paid workers in secret squads. {ter this subsoiling is sutticieutly dune 
some action of a more publie nature is allowed, in forms to which i 


the look of symptoms of a public opinion. 


In the Seventh Massachusetts District, it seems that Dr. Aver. the pil! 


maker, has subsoiled to good effect the lands lying about Lexington and 
Concord. In 1872, he tried it, and the yeomanry and property-holders in the 
walled towns became so alarmed that they flocked to Judge Hoar as the 


only numen that could save them. This vear, he declines to serve again as 
an autidote, and the patients are left powerless in the doctor's hands. 

In the Fourth District, if the Republican voters had been asked a y 
ago to name, each for himself, independently, a person he would like tos 
represent the district in Congress, not one in a hundred would have named 
Mr. Frost or Mr. Hayes, 


draws on, they arouse themselves to their duty as citizens only to find that 


After the summer heats, as the election t 


{ if 


the two claimants above named have been quietly 
and that it is toolate. Scarce a note of this has appeared ia the 
ouly a few signs on the surface, discerned by the few knowing o1 
is too late. 


es, And it 
The Republican voters at their caucuses are practically re 
stricted to a yea or nay on these two names. This power they have exer- 
cised, and, as a choice between names submitted to them, have taken, sis the 
less unsatisfactory of the two, Mr. Frost’s name. After this will come the 


| election; and then the Republican voters are limited to an option between a 


political opponent and an unsatisfactory ally. 

How is this to be cured? One remedy—a violent one—is to vote for 
your opponent, or not vote, and so teach the subsoilers that a nomi: 
not a draft accepted in advance, and that the responsibility, of its « 
ies with those who selected the drawer. The common pulpit and platform 
remedy is that the body of voters shall attend primary meetings in person. 
Experience shows that they wiil not do this to the necessary extent. The 
reasons for this there is not time or space now to go into. Many of tive 
reasons have become familiar. But the serious symptom is that it is not so 
inuch the educated, wealthy, and professiona! 


class that abstain from 
tioneering caucuses—at least in a State like Massachusetts—as it is t} 
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middle class of mechanics, tradesmen, and farmers, who are earning livings 
for themselves and their families. They feel themselves unfitted to 
stand and use the complex machinery of electioneering, and know that the 
have no time to learn it and keep learning it, for it is a changing art. esp 

| cially after they discover, as they soon do, that to understand the worl he 
fore them at a caucus, or to have a voice in it, they must attend t! rte 
caucus, Which has been held secretly, to arrange the ticket for the « x 
These men are good citizens, and know what they wish done on great ques- 
tions, bat electioneering is too much for them in its present frequency and 
complexity. Ifthe price of electioneering liberty is to be ceaseless vigilance, 
they cannot and will not pay the price. This is one of the reasons why, in 


this age and country, pawer is found to be stealing from the many to the 
few. So far as the power of the many is conditioned upon a ceaseless vigi- 


lance Over complex electioneering machinery, so far it will steal to the few. 


I. C. 
Boston, October 16. 








Notes. 





\V I} have received from Seribner, Armstrong & Co. the concluding volumes 
(11. and IJ.) of Froude’s ‘ English in Ireland,’ already noticed at 
Nation, Nos. 473, 474.——Another chapter in the controversy 
It 

is a broadside containing documents of which we have heretofore given 
some account, plus a letter from Mr. S. W. Healy replying to Mr. Pierce 
Connelly’s communication to the Nation in defence of himself, and also 
making specifie allegations, of a very damaging nature, against the author 
of the Fisk monument at Brattleboro, Vt., and the Lincoln monument at 
Springtield, Il]. On the general question we think there is no need of taking 
any further testimony. 


length in the 


Cl On 


over th 


American art-frauds in Italy has been sent us for publication. 


As the sculptors implicated do not seem disposed to 
prosecute their accuser for libel, they had better come home and vindicate 
themselves if they can by working under the inspection of their own coun- 
trymen. Mr. Alex. J. Sheldon, lately librarian of the Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, writes us that that institution is peculiarly rich in lists, for every one 
of the Northern States, of those who served in the war of the rebellion in 
the army or navy. He regards the Pennsylvania muster-roll as the most 
complete of those which kaye been published.——The second number of a 
new Southern magazine is before us. Our Living and Our Dead is the 
rather sipgular title of it, but, when understood, seen to be appropriate 
enough. It is the official organ of the North Carolina Branch of the South- 
ern Historical Society, is published at Raleigh, and is “devoted to North 
Carolina—her past, her present, and her future.” The historical department 
is entirely occupied with reminiscences and annals of the Confederate 
service, including Gen. Bragg’s report on the battle of Chickamauga. 
The descriptive and statistical department treats of Edgecombe County 
in 1810, and of Wilmington in 1872; and the educational depart- 
ment gives the text of the statutes organizing the school system of 
the State, and some good advice to instructors and to the pub- 
lic. We hope the magazine will prosper. If it does, it will do much 
to coufirm North Carolina in ber present ways of order and progress.—It is 
announced that Every Saturday will be henceforth merged in the Living Age, 
a consummation which will probably give satisfaction to the reading public 
as well as to both the parties to the transaction.——The French Canadians in 
Vermont have had, and perhaps still have, a newspaper printed in their own 
language. Their Massachusetts brethren are now to be similarly favored. 
A Courrier d’ Holyoke has been established in that flourishing manufacturing 
centre. 





—Some years ago the Nation called attention to a great Hebrew library, 
then offered for sale by Fred Miiller, of Amsterdam. We had the satisfaction 
of informing our readers at the proper time that this library had}been brought 
ever to the United States, it having been acquired for the Temple Eman- 
uel Congregation of New York. To-day we again call the attention of 
Hebrew bibliopbiles to another and perhaps still larger library, which is to 
be sold en bloc, and we do so in the hope that some American institution 
of learning, or some Jewish congregation in this country, may be induced to 
buy it. The library we refer to is the renowned Hebrew library of the late 
L. 
Amsterdam, son ofits former possessor. As early as twenty-nine years ago, 
Zunz, the eminent Jewish scholar, characterized this library as one of the 
foremost existing (‘Zur Geschichte und Literatur,’ p. 244). Mr. M. Roest 
a Hebrew bibliographer of well-deserved fame, has prepared a catalogue’ 
which is now in the press. The library consists of about 6,000 numbers, and 
counts between &,000 and 9,000 volumes. We believe that neither the 
famous Oppenheimer Library, now forming part of the Bodleian, in Oxford, 
nor the Heimann Michael Library, acquired for the British Museum in 
London, had so rich and complete collections of Lebrew books as the Rosen- 
thal Library. 

— Anybody who has been in the habit of reading the London Practitioner 
must have acquired a high regard for the editor, Dr. Francis N. Anstie, as a 
cautious, able, earnest, and unbigoted physician, doing honor to the profes- 
sion, in which such characters are still to be called rare. In dissecting a 
subject who had fallen a victim to au obscure school-epidemic, the other day, 
he wounded himself with fatal effect, and fell a sacrifice on the altar of the 
humane science to which he had devoted his life. fis loss will be keenly 
felt, and it has already called forth a substantial manifestation of sympathy 
and regret 
tak 
but to the general publie. 


particuiar! 


rom leading members of the profession in London, who kave 


teps to raise a memorial to him, not only by an appeal to physicians, 
Dr. Anstie’s attention to sanitary matters, and 
in testing the adulteration of food and of standard 
to the immediate alvantage of the poor whose 
to ameliorate, and deserve the recognition of all philar- 


V his service 
, | + 
enemmeat preparations, were 
condition he sought 


Rosenthal, of Hanover, now owned by Mr. G. Rosenthal, banker, of 
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thropists. The memorial has taken the highly appropriate shape of aid to 
Dr. Anstie’s family, whose meaus are slender, and it is also resolved, as an 
obvious duty, to secure his only son the complete education which his father 
had designed for him. Contributions for these good purposes may be sent to 
Mr. Frederick Macmillan, 21 Astor Place, in this city. 

—While Dr. Anstic showed what individual example may do to raise a 
profession whose reputation is so much at the mercy of quacks and charla- 
tans, we are witnessing in this State a promising attempt to rid society of 
these pests by legislation. In May last a law was passed making it a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment, to practise medicine or 
surgery in New York unless authorized to do so by license or diploma from 
some chartered school, State board of examiners, or medical society, or to prac- 
tise under cover of a medical diploma illegally obtained. All practitioners who 
are destitute of the proper papers are required to submit to examination by 
the censors of the State, county, or district medical society, within thirty 
days after being notified to that effect, or take the consequences; and they 
must earn a certificate which “shall set forth that said censors have found 
the person to whom it was issued qualified to practise all of the branches of 
the medical art mentioned in it.” These certificates are to be recorded in a 
special book by thé county clerk. We have before us the notification of the 
censors of the Medical Society of the County of New York, which calls for 
the name in full of the practitioner to whom the circular is addressed, hig 
residence, the name of the college or university granting his diploma, or 
society granting his license, with the date of either. The good fruits of this 
censorship we may hope soon to see. A similar task has been undertaken, 
quite unofficially and without the support of law, and not, we suppose, with- 
out risk of innumerable libel suits, by the San Francisco News-Letter, whose 
peculiar gifts of personal abuse were never better employed. It publishes 
lists of the quacks who falsely pretend to have received diplomas, notably 
from European societies, takes account of their protests, prints their illiterate 
communications to the editor, and doubtless succeeds in making them for 
the time being uncomfortable and perhaps anxious, and of course thoroughly 
angry. 

—Mr. James Parton, who has been hitherto best known to the public as 
the writer of entertaining legends of distinguished historical characters, 
seems to be playing his newly-adopted part of general reformer with consid- 
erable skill. He made a slight mistake at the outset, in a noble attempt to 
purge journalism of its sins by falling foul of the reporters, and accusing 
them of inaccuracy and a disregard of precise truth—a dangerous thing for 
any one, and especially {uz him, to do, for the reporters have been able to 
point out here and there in Mr. Parton’s writings a weak point or two, such 
as the passage in the life of Aaron Burr in which it is stated that a monu- 
ment was placed at midnight over the grave of Burr by unknown hands. As 
a matter of fact, it turns out that the stone was put up at noonday, the rela- 
tives of Burr ordered it, and there was no pretence of secresy. Mr. Parton 
attempted to get the better of the Herald, which made this discovery, by 
cordially thanking that journal for thus settling a doubtful point of history, 
and, to use his own words, “ exploding that ridiculous story about the erec- 
tion of the monument to Aaron Burr in the cemetery at Princeton,” adding 
very truly that “ a great number of absurd and romantic tales gather about 
the name of every person who is long conspicuous in the public eye,” that 
during his stay at Princeton he conversed with so many persons that he 
could not remember from whom he got the story, that it was a “‘ piece of well- 
established gossip which there seemed no reason to doubt, and which was 
not important enough to require an investigation.” It is strange that what 
was at that time a “piece of well-established gossip ” should now be so 
easily upset by a little investigation; but Mr. Parton cannot be expected 
to give much attention to trifles of thiskiud, for his time is occupied with the 
work of reform through the introduction of non-sexual suffrage, and the abo- 
lition of the post-office, as he announced the other night in a highly suc- 
cessful lecture. In this lecture, however, he made another little mistake ; 
for in describing the politicians of the country he said that they were all 
desperate villains; that “ whatever we may think of ourselves, it is by no 
means clear to the rest of mankind that the institutions of America have 
borne the test even of a single century’s wear and tear”; and that “it real- 
ly seems sometimes as if the politicians and the crimivals of this country 
were one and the same body, only divided into two parts—the ins and the 
outs—those in prison and those out of prison.” Now, unfortunately, Mr. 
Partun has elsewhere and within a year or so declared it to be his opinion 
that the institutions of this country were in very fair case, and not ouly so, 
but that far from the political leaders being degraded and corrupt, they were 
so pure that there was not even anybody who attempted to corrupt them— 
that there was, for example, no “lobby” at Wasbingtov. The Spring- 
field Republican thinks this vacillation of opinion on so important a poing 
should incline Mr. Parton to consider the advisability of his “ stepping 
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down and out” ; but this suggestion he will probably decline to take into se 
rious consideration. This is a progressive age, and the opinions of indiyidu- 
als must progress, even at the risk of charges of inconsistency. No one can 
say that Mr. Parton, if he will discard most of his opinions and adyocate with 
earnest enthusiasm their direct opposites, may not strike upon the certain 
path to a brilliant future. 

—We published October 1 a general statement of the business trans- 
acted in the United States Patent Office for 1873; and the corresponding data 
for the British Patent Office during 1873 will probably be not without in- 
terest to our readers. There were in all 4,294 applications, of which 1,388 
were only provisionally specified. Of these, 68 applicants obtained grants 
of letters-patent, but neglected to file final specifications, and 1,320 did not 
proceed after the six months’ provisional protection had expired, 2,996 only 
completing their specifications and obtaining patents. In the preceding 
year there were 3,970 applications and 2,745 completed patents. The total 
revenue of the Office during 1873 was £144,761, of which £2,290 was de- 
rived from the sale of specifications. Against this are to be set costs and 
charges to the amount of £49,477, leaving a surplus paid to the treasury of 
£95,284. The corresponding amount during 1872 was £85,611, and the 
total amount since 1852 £1,103,204. The main items of charges were: 
printing, £17,416; salaries, £11,430; current expenses, £6,565 (including 
payments for preparing abridgments, £1,651); compensation to Irish law 
officers, Scotch lord-advocate, and their clerks, £3,413; fees to English law 
officers (hereafter abolished), £6,321; paper for printing specifications, etc., 
£2,100. The rest are rent and office charges. 

—Now that we have the whole of Part II. of Gen. Walker's Statistical 
Atlas before us, we find it deserving of additional mention (see No. 483 of 
the Nation). The whole of the plates are now published, but some of the 
letterpress will be issued at the same time with Part I., and will include a 
memoir, by Mr. 8. W. Stocking, on the Areal History of the United States; 
and an account, by Mr. 8. A. Galpin, of the Existing Minor Political Divi- 
sions of the country. Mr. Stocking’s memoir will elucidate Plate XV., 
which is a map showing the acquisition of territory and its distribution 
among political divisions (1776-1274). A ruder map of the same sort ac- 
companied the Census, as did also the prototypes of several of the plates 
which we shall presently enumerate. First, of population (Plates XXT.- 
XXVIII.): The constitutional population of the United States having been 
disposed of, its various elements of colored and foreign are next exhibited 
in the same manner, in tints of five degrees of intensity. There is no 
colored population to speak of in New England north of Massachusetts, or 
in the country at large north of the parallel of 43°; and, except ‘‘ Egypt ” 
in Illinois and a small district in Southern Michigan, none of the Northern 
(Free) States has more than seven per cent. of its population colored. 
Somewhere in every one of the former Slave States except Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, the blacks number from 35 to 60 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate. South of the Potomac and the Ohio, persons of foreign parentage 
count for almost nothing ia the population. They are most thickly settled 
in the triangular area bounded by lines drawn between Buffalo, Boston, and 
Baltimore. Their proportion to the total population is greatest (60 per cent. 
and upwards) in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and in Southwestern 
Texas. For the Irish, German, British-American, English and Welsh, 
Swedish and Norwegian, east of the 10¢th meridian, there are maps of 
absolute and relative distribution (per square mile and per cent.) Then 
follow maps of illiteracy—of the whole, and of the adult white male or yvot- 
ing, population ; of the distribution of wealth; of public indebtedness per 
capita, contracted by State, county, or municipal authority—a map on which 
unhappy Louisiana appears in the deepest chrome ($34 and over), unrelieved 
by any blank spaces; of taxation per capita. Five maps show the range 
and degree of cultivation of wheat and rice, tobacco and hops, oats and 
cotton, hay and sugar, and corn—the collocation of crops being one of con- 
venience in printing on the same plate. Three maps show improved land in 
farms ; dairy products ; and total agricultural production—this last making it 
evident that the Western farmer is not the only one worthy to bear the 
name or to maintain the interests of agriculture in this country. Even 
Maine can point to a product of $3,000 to $4,500 per square mile—the high- 
est degree save one. Plate XXXVL.b is devoted to the Pacifie Coast alone, 
and consists of eight maps on population, including the preponderating sex, 
and one each on illiteracy and on wheat. Besides the foregoing, so rich is 
this number of the Atlas, Gen. Walker gives us beautifully colored graphic 
charts on church accommodation, gainful occupations and attendance on 
school, and principal constituent elements of population in each State. 
These comparative represevtations are in the highest degree instructive, but, 

being meant for the eye, they caunot readily be described in words. Finally, 
a fiscal chart shows the annual national revenues from 1789 to 1870, in which 
the remarkable feature is the substitution since 1861 of income from inter. 
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nal taxes for that from the public lands, which, next after customs, formed 






the main resource after 1204, except during the war period of 1812. The 
same chart shuws the proportionate expenditures for the same term of 
| years, with the various divisions of army and navy, pensions, ete. ; and th 


whole course of the public debt—a portentous-looking tigure, like an inverted 





mushroom, in which the eye rests regretfully on the vanishing point at 1835 
marked “0.0 millions.” 

—Besides the article on “ The Granger Laws ” (to which we referred fast 
week), the October number of the Law Review contains a history of ¢} 


remarkable Udderzook insurance-fraud and murder ease, which has attracted 
a good deal of attention in the newspapers ; an article entitled “ The I 

of Literature and Art in England and America: how near 
national Copyright?” and another on some anomalies in the 
Adoption.” Massachusetts, it seems, passed an act in 1851 to enable adopted 
children to inherit property in the same way as lawful issue. Texas, { 

passed an act of some sort in 1°50, and now twenty States or more have 
laws on their statute-books relating to the subject. The article con 
tains some interesting discussion of the unsettled law of adoption, and 


are we to Inte 


suggests some new apices juris, such as those that might arise out of the 
adoption by a man of his wife or his aunt. The history of the Udderzook 
case will not tend to strengthen the value of direct evidence to identity, at 
any rate in trials in which large interests of life or property turn upon t 
possibility of a number of witnesses recognizing or not 
claimant, or some ¢claimant’s remaius. 
law of Englandand America from the time when it was decided that copy 
right was unknown to the common law, through its various changes, to ¢ 
present day, when, in the United States, it remains substantially what 


reCOZNIZINE Soi 


The article on Copyright traces the 


always has been, while in England we find in the requirement that a 
foreign author who wishes to acquire an English 
of publication be bodily present in some part of the Brit 
Snly vestigeiof the old international protective system to which we on 
side of the water have clung so steadily. 


copyright must on the day 


sh dominions, 


+? 


+) 


—The Cincinnati Industrial Exposition closed on the 3d. 
openings of its art gallery, though publicly deprecated 
were a mundane success, collecting of a fine day over fifteen hundred 
visitors. In our own city such experiments have heretofore received a very 
pointed judgment in the shape of total abstention on the part of the public 
The contributions to the art department included many valuable pictures 
It is a little puzzling to observe that such efforts as those of the collectors 
for this display, or as those of the assiduous Mr. Derby for the Chicago exhi 
bition, seem to be all that is needed to tempt out the very pick of the pri 
vate galleries here in the East; galleries that bave not yielded their good 
things in all cases to loan exhibitions only a few streets away. However 
that may be, we find our own collector, Mr. Blodgett, contributing not only 
the Gérome (‘‘ At Prayer’’) and the Villegas (‘‘ Slipper Shop "), which were 
formerly attractions at the New York Metropolitan, but others which we 
should have been very glad to see there, such as the “ Suicide” of Decamps 
and the ‘Justice Asleep” of Couture. The first of these, in the compa: 
tive rarity among us of Decamps’s fine declamatory works, is 
warding the closest technical study; unhappily, the first lesson to be 
learned from it is a warning against the excessive use by painters of bitu- 
men; it has darkened in the shadows to the point of being quite opaque, 
forming a fatal illustration of what most owners of this artist’s pictures 
now complaining over, the blackening of their treasures from a too lavish 
employment of this fascinating glaze. The example of Couture, dated 1°63, 
belongs to a series curious as showing the painter of the “ Decadence” as 
little like his usual self as possible—as a satirist, namely; this picture, if 
Mr. Blodgett had seen fit to lend it to our Museum, would have been an ac- 
quisition there, since it belongs naturally with the curious little Couture 
long exhibited at the Metropolitan, in which an ardent young village lawyer 
is shown chasing his clients, represented as unfledged chickens. 
vases are in the set painted for the gratification of Couture’s friend, the 
bronze-founder Barbedienne, at a time when the latter was much harassed 
by some lawsuits; they are fables in paint, ridiculing the delay and perver- 
sity of law; in ‘‘ Justice Asleep,” the defendant is an innocent and interest 
ing youth dressed as Pierrot, and the attommey a harlequin, who “ makes the 
case seem of all colors,’ 
Just. This artist’s masterly treatment of crayon is shown in a chalk head 
of Moliére. In his caricatures, as in his crayon drawings—and in nothing 
more than in his well-known crayon of a realist or pre-Raphaelite at work— 
Decamps shows the breadth of the grand style and a certain noble inability 

It is rather pleasant 
it ‘Couture has been 
Who can have been 
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by the local clergy, 
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* while the Court sleeps the sleep miscalled of the 


to depict mere character as the character-painter do 

to read in the Cincinnati catalogue the novel fact th: 
-alled the French Hogarth of the nineteenth century.” 
he critic who thought out this little masterpiece, and have his bumps been 
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felt? The catalogue, however, like most experts’ catalogues, is a mine of 
piquant novelties. Thus we learn of Meissonier, a chief favorite of American 
collectors, the strange statistical caleulation that “it is seldom” a picture 
of his is to be seen in this country ; and Schenck, the Ecouen animalist, is 
in one place said to be of Paris and in another of Diisseldorf, and one of his 
pictures is explained to be a “replicate.” The Cincinnati collection includes 
Breton’s grand composition of the “ Potato-Gatherers,” Miiller’s large study 
for the “ 
legas, Boldini, and other contemporaries; American art seems to be rather 
imperfectly represented, while the fine historic series of engravings from Mr. 
Claghorn’s collection is on view, with some interesting additions. Among 
the contributions are several alleged to be old masters, as to whose genu- 
ineness we have no opinion to give, except in the case of the New Orleans 
“Murillo”: having long since been favored by the owner, Dr. Holcombe, 
with a photograph of this painting, we have some warrant for saying that 
the possessor’s dogma of its authenticity can hardly have any such implaca- 
ble enemy as the photograph in question, unless it be the picture itself. 
By the bye, since Cincinnati has been at the pains to include, among the ex- 
amples of retrospective art, a selection from the paintings of Stuart, Trum- 
bull, and West, why did she not take down from her own cathedral and 
place in this exhibition the “ Christ Entering Jerusalem,” by Haydon, one 
of the best works of a painter peculiarly interesting to both artists and 
readers ? 


Roll-Call,” and adequate subjects by Gérome, Cabanel, Knaus, Vil- 


—Mr. A. J. Ellis, in the Academy (Sept. 19), offers a substitute for the 
“American word scientist,” whose convenience, he says, “is bringing it 
into use, notwithstanding its barbarity.” Regarding -ist as an English ter- 
mination, as we have a right to do, “‘ sciencist’ would be the word, like 
‘ physicist,’ ‘ purist,’ and so on.” But in forming “ scientist” a root (scient) 
has been chosen which does not exist in English. Yet why should it not 
exist? asks Mr. Ellis, as an exact translation of the French word savant, along 
with the substantive student, reqeni, orient, patient, serpent, etc., not to mens 
tion the compound participials cited by Mr. Ellis, which are a little beside 
the mark. ‘A ‘scient,’” he continues, ‘‘ would not mean one who ‘ pos. 
sesses knowledge in general,’ so much as one who rejects all but knowledge 
for the foundation of hypotheses, and therefore constructs only with such 
materials as be already ‘knows.’ 'A ‘scientist’ would then be an ‘ adherent 
This last sentence, when read over, might have reminded Mr. 
Ellis of one objection to his new word—its identity of sound in the plural 
with the abstract sefence. A short-hand reporter might easily misunderstand 
a clerical gentleman alluding to the “ pretensions of scients.” The error 
would not be a very grave one, perhaps, yet it is clear, for instance, that 
the problem is not to reconcile ‘science and religion,” but scients and 
theology. However, not to give up “scientist” without a struggle, sup- 
pose we assume it to have been formed from sciencist through a euphonic 
change the reverse of that which took place in making “ physicist” out of 
physic(s)ist. Would not then one word be about as legitimate as the other ? 


to scients.’” 


JOUN HOOKHAM FRERE.* 

| xs piety of Mr. Frere’s nephews is commendable, but it is doubtful 

whether its results would have been acceptable to their fastidious uncle. 
In a letter written in 1243, referring to a review by Hallam of his transla- 
tions from Theognis, he complains that the writer has spoken of him by 
name. “TI think,” he says, “it is rather cool and easy to affix my name to 
an anonymous work privately distributed.” He had not then seen the 
and he adds some days later, after reading it, ‘ It is not uncivil, 
but my name is repeated ad nauseam thirty times altogether; one would 
imagine that | was a candidate for fame.” 


critique ; 


Mr. Frere would hardly have 
chosen any increase in extent of reputation at the least cost of that choice- 
ness which, like the bouquet of the best wine, disappears with too much 
exposure. He wrote for the elect: for those who value and know 
the force of reserve, who appreciate the more delicate elements in literary 
performance, and whose taste has been chastened by study of qualities 
in literary work the existence of which is hardly suspected by the com- 
And Mr. Frere was correct in the judgment of himself and of 
his work implied in his avoidance of publicity. 


mon reader, 
His genius was not of the 
fit to make good a claim for the attention of the world; 
and his best work was not intended for popular reading. 


robust order, 


His incomparable 
translations from Aristophanes, with which he occupicd and amused his 
leisure during his long residence at Malta, were in no proper sense published 
during his lifetime. Parts of them were printed from’ time to time, and 

_**The Works of the Right Honorable John Hookhan Frere, in Verse and Prose, 
Volume l. Memoit by the Right Hou. Sir Bartle Frere. Volume HI. Original Works 
avd Minor Pranslat ons, edited by W. E. Frere. Vol. IIf. Transtations from Aris- 
tophanes and Theognis, edited by W. E. Frere. Second Edition with Additions, 
New York: A. Denham & Co. London: Basil Montagu Pickering. 1874. 
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sent to a few friends at home, and the little quarto sheets of bluish paper 
from the Government press at Malta had a quality which gave them high 
value in the eyes of the best readers. After some of the translations had 
been made for more than tive-and-twenty years, Mr. Frere had a small edi- 
tion of four of the plays printed, and allowed a few copies of three of them 
to be put on sale in London. His name did not appear in the volume, and 
the copies that were thus published were sold for the benefit of some person 
whom Mr. Frere desired to assist. Of late years it has been scarcely possible 
to obtain a copy of this rare volume, while the translation of ‘The Frogs,’ 
one of the most amusing and spirited of his pieces, was practically unat- 
tainable till the publication in 1872 of the first edition of the volumes before 
us. His excellent burlesque poem, too, ‘The Monks and the Giants,’ or, as 
it is also called, ‘King Arthur and his Round Table,’ had long been out of 
print, so that the lovers of good learning and good wit may be grateful to 
Sir Bartle Frere and his brother for making these writings accessible. The 
new matter which they have added to the previously known productions of 
Mr. Frere is not of much consequence, or of a sort to add essentially to his 
reputation. 

Born in 1769, a year productive of distinguished men, Mr. Frere received 
his first scholastic training at Eton, where he formed an intimate friendship 
with Canning, which lasted through life. They were associated in taste, in 
wit, in political opinion and social sympathies. On leaving the University 
at Cambridge, to which he had gone from Eton, Mr. Frere entered public 
life as a subordinate in the Foreign Office under Lord Granville. In 1756 he 
was elected to Parliament, and in the next year joined with Mr. Canning and 
some others of the younger supporters of Pitt in the publication of the 
Anti-Jacobin, Canning’s humor and wit were the chief support of the ven- 
ture, giving it its original success and its lasting reputation. He had a com- 
petent ally in Frere, and the most noted pieces in the collection—such as 
the “‘ Friend of Humanity and the Knife-Grinder,” the ‘‘ Loves of the Trian- 
’ and “The Rovers, or the Double Arrangement ”’—were their joint 
production in company with their friend Mr. Ellis. In 1800, after a short 
term of service as Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign Office, Mr. Frere 
was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to Portugal; two years later he was 
transferred to Spain. After residing as Minister at Madrid for about two 
years, under conditions of great difficulty, he returned to England, where the 
ministry signified their approval of his conduct in a trying position by mak- 
ing him a privy councillor and giving him a pension. For some years he re- 
mained without public employment, but in 1808, when the people of Spain 
rose, with surprising unanimity and energy, to expel the French invaders, 
and England was preparing to assist the national insurrection with material 
aid, Frere was again sent as envoy to Spain. “His previous services in 
Spain, his warm sympathy with all the nobler traits of Spanish character, 
his intimate acquaintance with the Spanish language and manners. and, 
above all, the esteem and respect in which he was held by all the best 
among the leaders in the Spanish national cause, to many of whom he was 
personally known, pointed him out as eminently fitted to represent England 
in Spain at a junctare of such importance.” During a few mouths he ren- 
dered great service to the Spanish cause, but when a scapegoat was needed 
to bear the reproach of the failure of the unfortunate expedition under com- 
mand of Sir John Moore, it fell to Frere’s lot to be selected by an angry 
and indiscriminating public. He had differed widely in opinion with Sir 
John Moore, and on some important points Sir John had reluctantly vielded 
to him. It was assumed that Frere was in considerable measure responsible 
for the defeat at Corunna, and the miserable outcome of the expedition. 
The ministry at home did not defend him with the spirit or support him with 
the cordiality he thought his due. His recall was determined upor, and, 
though pains were taken to prevent any appearance of censure, yet Frere 
felt that the treatment was such as he had not deserved. From this time he 
‘renounced public life, and when it was proposed to send him as ambassador 
to St. PetersLurg, and twice in after-years to raise him to the peerage, he 
declined both offers. It was natural he should feel that what he had de- 
served from the Government, if they approved his conduct, was support and 
approbation when he was unjustly attacked, and that no subsequent honors 
or promotion could compensate for bis having been left a mark for pub- 
lic obloquy, when he had under most trying circumstances performed an 
important service to his country.” In other words, Mr. Frere was of the 
race, never very numerous, of gentlemen, and he had the feelings of a gentle- 
man. He made no outcry, attempted no publie vindication of himself, 
but, conscious not only of rectitude of purpose but also of general 
soundness of judgment, he was content to leave his vindication, if there 
should be any care for his reputation, to a later generation that should 
be less moved by the partisanship of thehour. He was right. Competent and 
impartial judges have given opinions in his favor, and the attacks upon bis 
reputation are forgotten. What diplomacy or administratiou lost by Frere’s 


gles,’ 


retirement from public life, literature gained. Books were henceforth i's chief 
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resource and occupation. He was attractive in society, a capital talker, and | 


for a time he went much into the world, but he was always a student. In 
1816 he married the Dowager Countess of Erroll, and, her health shortly 
afterwards giving way, he took up his residence in Malta for the sake of the 
favorable climate, and there in elegant, scholarly ease he spent his remaining 
years. He died in 1846, 

"It is not diffienlt to set forth the most marked characteristics of Mr. 
Frere’s genius. It was essentially of a literary type; not finding its source 
and stimulus, to any great degree, in direct relations with nature, nor con- 
scious of any irresistible impulse of expression ; not possessed by controlling 
imagination, noi wollen by currents of deep emotion. It was a genius of 
culture, full of fine appreciations and quickened by lettered associations. 
Such originality as his work displays lies in tone and finish more than in 
invention. It is the work of a gentleman of taste and various learning, with 
capacity for facile expression, and with asense not only of humor but of the 
delicate qualities of style and literary art. Naturally enough, after the days 
of joint production with Canning in the Anti-Jacobin, all his best produc- 
tions are either translations, as the ‘ Aristophanes,’ or in imitation of a foreign 
str'e, as ‘The Monks and the Giants,’ in which all the ease of Berni, or 
Puu., or Casti is transferred from the flowing o/fava rima of the pliant Ita- 
lian tongue into stanzas not less flowing in spite of the resistance of our 
stiffer language. This was a rare tour de force, and Frere achieved such 
success that not even Byron, who copied him in adopting the Italian stanza, 
matched him in the free play and vigor of his versification. 

His translations of Aristophanes are not literal, line-for-line versions, 
but they aim at giving in a free rendering the spirit and life of the original, 
and at reproducing so far as possible its tone, in order to convey some notion 
to the reader of the effect of the Aristophanic drama as acted, and to illus- 
trate the points of dramatic humor and character discoverable in it. The 
task was of great difficulty, and it was accomplished by Mr. Frere with a 
surprising measure of success. He was fitted for it by nature and by training 
alike. All his gifts contributed to the excellence of the work. It wasa labor of 
love, and he took unwearied pains with it. The mere English reader not only 
finds Aristophanes in these translations eminently readable and intelligible, 
but gets from them, with the comment by which they are accompanied, a 
clear view of the character and effect of the old Athenian comedy, as well as 
the fullest illustrations of the life, manners, and turn of thought ofthe Athenian 
people. There are no other productions of Greek literature from which so 
much may be learned of the interior life of Athens and her democracy at the 
period of the Peloponnesian war. But they have more than an historic inte- 
rest. Jor the satire of Aristophanes, however local in allusion, is directed 
upon universal traits of human nature, and its point is not bluated by time. 
The unprincipled demagogue, the ignorant voter, the hare-brained reformer, 
the wealthy upstart, have never been more effectively ridiculed, while what we 
are apt to consider the special pests ef our own time—the Treasury informer, 
the diplomatic patron of mining swindles, the sentimentalist of the platform, 
the inflationist, the free-lover—all had their prototypes in the famous little 
city; and the lash which fell on the backs of Athenian fools and scoundrels 
retains power to make their modern compeers wince. No American could 
read the “ Knights,” with its broad and vigorous delineation of the military- 
political demagogue Cleon, that 


** Miracle of immense 
q : : Intense impudence "’ 
without being reminded of 


“* The impudence, the politics, 
The dirty designs, the rascally tricks’ 


of his notorious living image 

The satire of Aristophanes, if at times too coarse for our modern taste ; his 
wit, if too personal in its application ; his humor, if occasionally degenerat- 
ing into extravagance, or mere broad fun, are redeemed and elevated by the 
exquisite poetry with which they are associated. The imagination of Aristo- 
phanes was essentially poetical, and there are passages in his comedies 
which place him on a level as poet with the great tragedians. Mr. Frere 
possessed an equal appreciation of his various merits, and has rendered with 
equal spirit and fidelity the lively repartee of the dialogue and the sustained 
beauty and picturesque imagery of the finer choruses. His work is indeed 
so good in the most{important respects that it is matter for real regret that he 
left so many of the comedies of his author untranslated. We cannot expect 
ever to have a version of them such as he could have made. We may haye 
versions more literally exact and full of the acquisitions of modern scholar- 
ship, but we shall have none in which the spirit of the original will be so 
thoroughly conveyed. And in rendering such productions as these, sym- 
pathy and insight are of more importance than mere learning. The measure 
of Mr. Frere’s scholarship might not reach the standard of German thorougb- 
ness, but it was sufficient for his end. There are some kinds of erudition 
that may be dispensed with as superfluous in a given task. 
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Of Mr. Frere’s other productions there is no ueced to speak at length, 
Had his 
; i h are stil 

achievements in literature been even less than they are, still 
and honorable remembrance as one of those men, 

always few in any given literary tradi 


refined taste in 


liis reputation will rest on those of which we have spoken. 
he would 
recognition 
generation, Who stand for the best 





tion, and maintain the authority of cultivated judgment an 
the demain of good letters. One such man, though he live retired at Malta, 
and though his name be not known to the peblic of the daily press, raises 
the level of literary workmanship aud improves the best ‘ship of his 


generation. 


FLINT’S PHYSIOLOGY.* 

re the last of five volumes, treats of two wholly distinet subjects, 

Special Senses and Generation. For those who possess the entire work, 

this incongruous association (like that of Movements with Nutrition aud 

Secretion in the third volume) will make little difference, but in a series 

which the volumes may be had separately the uniformity of size and price 

‘ +e * sinila 

should have been held of far less moment than the collocation of similar 
subjects. 

; . ha 

In the preface to this volume the author naturally reverts to th 


has found no reason 


previous 
ones, and, with justifiable satisfaction, states that he * 
to modify the new views enunciated therein.” The author's investigations 
the formation of 


respecting the general location of the respiratory sense, 
cholesterine and of sugar by the liver, aud the physiological effects of severe 
few and unin 
i 


portant as compared with the whole of physiological science, and as hard 


and protracted exercise, to the general reader may appear - 

y 
warranting the author in writing upon the latter; and we will call atten 
tion to the fact that nothing original whatever is to be found in the fourth 
and fifth volumes respecting the Nervous System and Generation. But it 
must be borne in mind that, at the present time, to add anything to human 
anatomy and physiology demands very careful and extended research. If 
one such addition is made and substantiated, the author may feel himself 
worthy of honorable record as an investigator. Besides the “special sub- 
ject of his study, the physiologist is usually called upon to teach the whole 
of the science. In teaching he learns the needs of students, and, if his 
students are numerous, he is justified in preparing a work which is likely to 
help them and others. 

This is what Dr. Flint has undertaken to do, and has done in so far as-to 
furnish us the best summary of human physiology in the English langnage. 
In fact, without claiming for the author the “ peculiar fitness for the task ” 
which, in the preface to the first volume, he regards as the chief of reasons 
for authorship, itis evident that a work embracing more than 2,500 octave 
pages must, even if only moderately good in style and arrangement, furnish 
a greater body of information than is elsewhere attainable. 

Its very size and cost must present an obstacle to the introduction ef this 
work as a required text-book, although it cannot be doubted that such a 
requirement, if complied with, would greatly benefit the public; for the 
physician cannot know too well the normal functions of the organism whose 
disorders are committed to his charge. But while assigning to Dr. Flint’s 
work the highest place among English physiologies, and while particularly 
commending the impartiality with which all parts of the subject are pre- 
sented, we cannot avoid contrasting his statement that “iconoclasm in 
physiology is almost a necessity” (p. 345) with the fact that we look in vain 
in this the last volume for some recognition of the additions, subtractions, 
and alterations that must have occurred during eleven years in the subjects 
embraced by its predecessors. This deficiency is the more striking inas- 
much as we find a copious index to the five volumes in the place where one 
naturally looks for an appendix of recent changes. In short, while the 
references throughout the text indicate that Dr. Flint has spared no pains 
to learn the latest results at the time each volume goes to press (although 
Huxley’s recent summary of “spontaneous generation” is not alluded to 
under that head), yet a moment’s reflection shows that, as a whole, his work 
cannot possibly represent the existing state of physiological s« ience. 

In two respects the present volume is an improvement upon iis predeces- 
sors. The illustrations are more numerous than in all the others together ; and 
there are more frequent references to German physiological literature. But 
there is still observable a lack of clearness in style, which in a few cases seems 
to arise from some obscurity as regards the subject, in others to depend upon 
an unwillingness or inability to state things in tabular form so as to admit 
of ready comparison and generalization. As an example of the lack of clear- 
ness above noted, compare the meution of Lott’s experiment upon the pae- 
sage of zodsperms through an animal membrane as possibly accounting for 
their penetration of the vitelline membrane (p. 353) with the previous con- 
_ **The Physiology of Man: Designed to represent the existing state of Physiologi- 


cal Science as applied to the Functions of the Human Body. By Austin Flint, jr., 
M.D.’ Vol. V. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1874. 
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clusion (p. 290) that the fact of actual penetration almost of necessity pre- 
supposes the presence of orifices. 

In deseribing the development of the brain, the anterior cerebral vesicle 
is said to divide into the thalami behind and the hemispheres in front ; while, 
iecording to Huxley, the latter are formed as protrustons from the antero- 
lateral wall of the primary vesicle. The result may be the same, but the 
process is very unlike, according to the two accounts; and the readeris entitled 
to be of the discrepancy. In the account of the 
internal ear we note the mention of the free communication of the scala 
tympani with the seala vestidbuli (although the word helicotrema is not to be 
found in either text or index), with no reference to the opinion of recent ob- 


informed as to the existence 


servers that this communication does not exist. 

This is not the place-for a detailed presentation of the good or bad quali- 
ties of Dr. Flint’s work, but we think that the “ general considerations ” 
upon the generative function should have embraced some faccount of the 
process among the lower animals, especially those lowest and simplest forms 
(the moners and amceb«) which manifest all the phenomena of life, yet pre- 
sent no organization. We think, too, that the subjects of multiple pregnan- 
cies and of true and false hermaphroditism deserve more attention than they 
receive, or at least a reference to the elaborate papers in the ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Anatomy and Physiology,’ in which these and other branches of the re- 
productive function are presented with a fulness and clearness which al- 
most atone for their comparative antiquity. Indeed, in a work intended 
net for mere reading but for severe and systematic study, we think the 
most complete and convenient mode of reference is that now often adopted, 
namely, by giving a list of all works at the close of the volume, and refer- 
ring to them in the text by their number on the list, with the addition of 
volume and page. This plan would also admit of reference to a large num- 
ber of works and papers, the very existence of which is not recognized in the 
present work, 

In this, as in previous volumes, we note with pleasure an entire absence 
of controversial spirit, and the personalities are invariably complimentary. 
The distinguished Professor of Physiology at the other, and ia a certain 
sense rival, medical school of New York is often and largely quoted, and to 
all is shown the fairest and the kindliest spirit. We hope that the au- 
thor will accept our criticisms as intended} only to suggest the changes by 
which, even more than at present, his great work shall be held an honor to 
him and to American science, and a real boon to the student of human phy- 


siology. - 


The Genesis of the New England Churches. By Leonard Bacon. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1874.)—Dr. Bacon had already given to 
the public, on various occasions in the past, abundant proof of his 
extensive knowledge of New England history. In the volume of his 
‘ Historical Discourses,’ which appeared more than thirty years ago, 
the planting of the New Haven Colony is described with a learning and 
spirit which render it of the very best monographs in the 
whole catalogue of American historical literature. With his strong taste 
for historical enquiries, and having been identified, for more than half a cen- 
tury, with the New England churches, it is quite natural that he should wish 
to set forth, in a consecutive and complete narrative, the story of their begin- 
uings. He has performed his task with the literary art, the clearness of arrange- 
ment, the vigorand felicity of diction, which might be expected from so expe- 
rienced and accomplished a writer. A yivid yet enlightened and discrimi- 
nating sympathy with the character and aims of the Pilgrim founders, is 
obvious on every page. Scatter€d along the volume are philosophical re- 
marks indicative at once of a broad catholicity and a sagacious, penetrat- 
ing observation of religious phenomena. Dr. Bacon disclaims a familiarity 
with “the remotest sources of history,” the manuscript, black-letter docu- 
ments to which the antiquary resorts. But, inasmuch as the materials 
relating to the Plymouth settlement (with which he mainly deals) are to be 
found in print, and as he is entirely conversant with these, he was amply 
equipped for his undertaking. Especially was he qualified by his power to 
interpret facts some of which are a puzzle to writers less acquainted with 
the various systems and the occult features of ecclesiastical polity. If this 
volume contains little that is absolutely new, it has the signal merit qf pre- 
senting a minute, graphic, and therefore entertaining as well as instructive, 
narrative of the rise and early fortunes of the Separatists who landed at Ply- 
mouth, and laid the foundations of Christian civilization in New England. 

[n the introductory chapters, Dr. Bacon concisely sketches the primitive 
polity of the churches planted by the Apostles in the Roman Empire; the 
vradual rise and the transforming influence of the hierarchical idea and polity ; 
the culmination of this development in the Papacy of the Middle Ages; and 
the effect of the Reformation on church government. The churches of the 
Keformation—the Church of England pre-eminently—were national churches. 
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Dr. Bacon points out the diverse agencies which produced the Reformation 
in England, and narrates the rise of Puritanism, and its conflict with the 
more conservative Tudor type of Anglican Protestantism. Thus he reaches 
the beginnings of Separatism, or that advanced type of opinion which re- 
jected the National Church altogether, and strove to substitute local 
churches, self-governing, and each of them united .by a mutual, voluntary 
covenant of its members. One of the principal features of Dr. Bacon’s work 
is the clearness with which he sets forth the distinction between the Puri- 
tans proper—the great original Puritan party, who, like their antagonists, 
were advocates of a national church, with its whole system of parishes and 
tithes—and the Separatists, or come-outers, who escaped from England to 
Leyden, and thence crossed the ocean to Plymouth. The settlers of Massa- 
chusetts Bay were of another stripe. They were Puritan members of the 
Church of England, who struggled in vain to alter its government and 
worship according to their ideas, but who had looked upon organized dissent 
with reprobation. But finding themselves in Salem, far from the bishops 
and from crown and parliament, they proceeded to shape their church polity 
to suit themselves. The result was that they found themselves at one with 
the Piymouth settlers, who had come over before them. The voyage across 
the Atlantic had extinguished their differences. Dr. Bacon's volume termi- 
nates with the establishment of the Salem Church, on the basis of a covenant 
—a church within the parish—and with"the interchange of fraternal civiljties 
between this new church and the brethren at Plymouth. They even, at Salem, 
ordained their ministers anew, as pastors of that particular flock; adopting 
the idea, which the Pilgrims maintained, that a minister has no being except 
as the officer of a particular congregation, by whom he has been clected to 
his place. The “new departure ”—to use the modern phrase—of the Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts Bay brought them into close harmony with the fol- 
lowers of John Robinson. Thus the peculiar New England Church polity 
arose. 

To Robinson, far more than to any other man, were the Piigrims in- 
debted for wise counsel and guidance. He was a wellZeducated and, for 
that day, most liberal-minded man. His career forms one of the most inter- 
esting portions of Dr. Bacon’s history. That he was prevented from follow- 
ing his congregation, or the portion of it which emigrated to Plymouth, is 
an event which descendants of the Pilgrims have catlse to regret. The per- 
secution of the first Separatists—Penry and others—under Queen Elizabeth, 
is the topic of extended description. The interviews of these bold Radicals 
with Whitgift and Aylmer, at some of which Burleigh was present, are de- 
picted with dramatic fidelity. On the whole, after a careful perusal of Dr. 
Bacon’s work, we can congratulate the veteran author on having completed 
a contribution of permanent value to all students of American history, and 
especially to such as are fond of exploring its earlier period. 


The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B., F.R.G.S., author 
of ‘The Great Lone Land,’ etc. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 1874.)— 
Major Butler is a professional traveller; one of that class, of which the ma-* 
jority are Englishmen, who are perpetually seeking some unexplored and un- 
known region; travelling rapidly through it with more or less hardship and ad- 
venture ; returning home to write a book about it, and immediately starting 
off again—possibly to the very antipodes of the last journey. An apt quota- 
tion in this book describes his class : ‘‘ I am become a name for always roam- 
ing with a hungry heart.” Long research and the gathering of detailed and 
minute knowledge of a country form no part of their occupation ; in fact, 
when once a locality has been visited by a score of white men, it loses its charm 
for them, witness Major Butler’s depreciation of the Yosemite Valley as 
compared with the Peace River Pass in the Rocky Mountains. Had Major 
Butler been the first traveller through the wonderful gorge of the Yosemite, 
how differently it might have impressed him. The present book is a narra- 
tive of a journey from the Red River of the North across the Saskatchewan 
tc Athabasca Lake and the waters flowing to the Arctic Ocean; thence west 
along Peace River, an almost unknown stream 1,200 miles in length, to and 
through the Rocky Mountains; and thence down Frazer River to the Pacific 
coast near Vaucouver’s Island. This journey of 2,500 miles was accomplished 
between October and the following June; 1,400 miles of it by dog-sledges, 
and the rest by canoe and on horseback—a journey of privation and hard- 
ship, requiring great fortitude and endurance, especially when its chief motive 
was the love of roaming and the knowledge gained had only a remote value, 
The pleasure of such a journey lies in its very hardships and novel adventures 
(with which this book abounds), and in the fascination of a vast desolate 
country, tenanted only by widely scattered Indians, buffaloes, and moose— 
a fascination difficult to explain to dwellers in cities, but more or less well 
known to every one who has travelled for days across the unending prairie. 

The author’s animosity to his American cousins and their ways crops out 
in various amusing forms; but it prompts some remarks about Northwestern 
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explorations and boundary lines which can hardly pass unchallenged. While 
granting the value ofthe early English explorations of Mackenzie and others, 
and of those still earlier explorers, the French, it must be remembered that 
the first white men upon the upper waters of the Missouri and the Columbia 
—the two great east and west rivers of the continent—were Americans, 
Captains Lewis and Clark, in 1904; and it may well be questioned if the 
information which that expedition brought back has not proved more yalu- 
able than that of all the English explorations in the Northwest up to that 
date. As for “ American duplicity” in regard to boundary lines, a sufli- 


cient answer to Major Butler’s insinuations is found in the transactions of | 


the English concerning San Juan Island in 1856. And the Americans were 
certainly not to blame for being the first to discover (by an expedition in 
1806), that the forty-ninth parallel passed through neither the northwest 
point of the Lake of the Woods nor the head-waters of the Mississippi, as 
described in the treaty of 1783; nor subsequently for negotiating a treaty in 
which the boundary was still the forty-ninth parallel, and from it by the short- 
est line to the northwest point of the Lake of the Woods. Major Butler speaks 
of this as ‘‘ the unfortunate selection of an astronomical boundary line,” but a 
little reflection and our present knowledge of the country show it to be a 
remarkably happy selection ; for the forty-ninth parallel is the nearest astro- 
nomical line to the great watershed of the continent, between the Great 
Lakes and the Rocky Mountains, This watershed twice crosses the forty- 
ninth parallel, and is within 50 miles of it for over 500 miles of its length; 
leaving in British Territory all the waters of the Saskatchewan, except a 
few miles of its head-waters not navigable, and similarly the waters of the 
Missouri in our territory. West of the Rocky Mountains, it is no less happy, 
as it gives us nearly all the Columbia River, and to the English the whole of 
Frazer River. 

The book, however, is chiefly filled with the narrative of the incidents of 
the journey, and gives a most interesting account of the daily incidents and 
adventures, the large animals and few men, that one meets in travelling over 
the great northern plains. 


RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Forty-second Congress, Third Session. House of Representatives. Misccllaneous 
Document, No. 107. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of the Institu- 
tion for the year 1872. 8vo, pp. 456. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1874. , 

This report presents an account of the work done by the Smithsonian 
Institution in carrying out the mission “ Mr. Smithson “ for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men,” giving in their order the list 
of officers; the report of the secretary, with the statistics of the collections, 
exchanges, etc.; the report of the Executive Committee, exhibiting the 
financial affairs of the Institution; the proceedings of the Board of Regents ; 
and a general appendix, consisting of original and selected matter. The 
financial exhibit is all that can be desired, the expenditures being kept care- 
fully within the income, which amounts to $46,916, and the expenditures to 
$45,420 ; leaving a small balance to be carried to the credit of the succeed- 
ing year. The publications of the Institution in 1872 embraced some im- 
portant works, among them one upon the ‘ Rainfall of North America,’ by 
Mr. Schott; on the ‘ Fresh-water Alge,’ by Dr. H. C. Wood; on the ‘ Orbit 


of Uranus,’ by Prof. S. Newcomb (for which he received the gold medal of 


the Royal Astronomical Society of London and a corresponding member- 
ship of the Academy of Sciences of Paris); a ‘ List of the Families of Mam- 
mals,’ by Prof. Gill; a ‘ List of the Scientific and Literary Establishments 
of the United States,’ and other articles. Under the head of Exchanges, 
it is stated that nearly all the scientific institutions and individuals je. 
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America maintain their communication with correspondents in the Old 
World through the Smithsonian Institution; the printed list of the foreign 
establishments sustaining such relations embracing almost two thousand 
names. Returns received from abroad for other institutions ar 
to them onarrival. Those coming to the Smithsonian Institution itself are 
transferred, as has been the case with the whole of its library, to the Library 
of Congress, in which nearly 80,000 volumes have been thus deposited. A 
statement is given of the amount of meteorological work accomplished by the 
Institution in 1872. This department, our readers may remember, has since 
been transferred to the Signal Service Bureau of the War Department. 
Under the head of the “ National Museum,” which is in charge of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, many valuable additions are enumerated, with a specific 
list of the donations; and there is also an account of the distributions ot 
duplicate specimens to various establishments throughout the world. 

A special feature of the volume as usual consists in the many papers 
relating to American ethnology—in fact, one-fourth | 
with this subject. The articles inciude the tri uslation of a paper by Paul 
Broca, on the “ Troglodytes of the Valley of the Vezére”; on * Ancient 
Aboriginal Trade in North America” and on * North American Stone lin- 
plements,” both by Dr. Charles Rau of New York. Several papers on 
ancient mounds, ete., all well illustrated with numerous figures, copious 
indexes, systematic and alphabetical, add to the value of the book. The 
Report of the Institution for 1873 is, we learn, to be published in the course 
of a few months. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
OcToBER 19, 1874. 

'iili week has been comparatively free from any features caleulated to 

disturb the different markets. Rumors of failures were current nearly 

every day, but as they have become so frequent of late, and generally turn 

out to have no foundation in fact, very little attention was paid to them, and 

10 effeet whatever was produced upon the market for commercial paper, 

which, after all, is the best test which can be had of the confidence among 
business men. 

The money market has been a shade firmer, and most of the call loans 


upon Stock Exchange collaterals haye been made at 3 per cent., the lowest 
being at 21g per cent. Commercial paper of the best grade has been very 
scarce. Prime names running three to four months are quoted at 6 to 7 
per cent. 

Cable advices on Thursday reported an advance in the. Bank of England 
discount rate from 3 to 4 per cent. So large an advance was unexpected, 
although the continued loss of bullion led to the expectation that an ad- 
vance of 1g per cent. was likely. The Bank lost £573,000 during 
the week, 

The weekly statement of the city Clearing-house banks on Saturday 
shows a considerable loss in both specie and legal tenders, which, notwith- 


standing a reduction in liabilities, in the shape of deposits, to the amount of 


$3,342,500, is sufficient to cause a loss of nearly $3,000,000 in the surplus 
reserve. 


The following is a comparison of the averages for the past two weeks: 


Oct. 10. Oct. 17. Differences, 
Loans $281,377 ,800 $282,275,200 Inc... $897,400 
GOED sccescsscvseccse cose essundncecces 16.946, 700 15,007,800 Dec... 1,938,900 
I II, ont bb tec ace ebecdenectenenes 62,394,200 60,697,000 Dec.. 1,697,000 
rrr oe eee 233,471,200 230,122,700 Dee... 3,343,500 
IOI nia 6 cco nc cdvececansecs<ecccs Se 25,060,500 Dec.. 55,300 


The following shows the relations between the total reserve and the 
total liabilities : 


Oct. 10. Oct. 17.1 Differences, 
Specie... . ceccccccesccecssccscovcees $16,946,700 $15,007,800 Dec.. $1,938,900 
NING cadks de adaaessd.nncnenaen 62,394,200 60,697,000 Dec.. 1,697,200 
ER eo aE Te $79.340,900 $75,704,800 Dec.. $3,636,100 
Reserve required against deposits. ... 58 367,800 eas eee 
Excess of reserve abovelegalrequirem’t, 20,973,100 18,174,125 Dec.. 2,798,975 


The stock market has been less active than usual, although the week’s 
business foots up a very fair amount. The tendency of the market has been 
downward. Erie has been active and the fluctuations wide, the price in this 
wnarket being governed by the London quotations. The extreme range in 
the fluctuations of the stock was between 2714 or Wednesday and 3114 on 
Friday, the week’s business amounting to 181,300 shares. Besides Erie, 
Western Union, Lake Shore, Union Pacific, and Pacific Mail have been 
the speculative favorites, while the rumors which have been indulged in as 
to the payment of the November interest on the bonds of the Toledo and 
Wabash Railroad Company led to speculation in the stock of that Company, 
which advanced or declined as the chances of success in procuring the money 
to meet the interest were reported. During the week the price of Wabash 
declined from 32%4 to 31, with a reaction of { per cent. on Satarday from 
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the lowest point, the announcement then being made that the interest on 
the bouds would surely be paid. 

The highest and lowest sales for the week ending Saturday, October 17, 
1874, have been as follows : 





Monday. Tuesday. Wed'day. Thursday Friday. 














Saturday Total. 
N. Y.C. & H.R... 10114 101% 19014 1013, 100% 101 1005¢ 101% 1013¢ 1014; 100%¢ 101% 5.135 
OU. 2s" cxetrosvnce 29% BOG) B% 80% Bike “SK 2 29K 2% BI 28% 31 181,300 
Lake Shore........ 79% 80% ‘8X TW TR WB “8 79% TS Tw, 190,100 
tock Island . X99 99% 5 97% 9% 98% O8%q GBC 98% 11,700 
NW. J. Cemtral....cc) coos 104 S| -.0 108%; .... 10434) .... 101K 490 
Mike BD WE orescence o08 107% 10744) 2... 107%) 2... 1073 5,760 
N. W: st. Com..... 88x 3156 81g) S814 S8H Big 385) 45,000 
Do. pfd..... 55 . 5 sabe. Sdnal ache shea 690 
St. Paul Com...... 334 3814 33% .... 33%| 14,600 
Do a a4 itine Aeehak. me sears WU 
Wabash............ 3236 B1&X 826 31356 £1%! 87,400 
Go Oe Ba Qeccacces! SE 104g 10% 105% 10% 7.200 
> oe 21% 27% 284) 2 «2B%, 29,000 
Union Pacific..... 35X B55 86 8354 36 110,000 
r,s & = eee 79s iw 79 BOK 79% BOX) WSF 
Pacific Mail...... 476 4645 47% 46% 47% 465, 47%, 91,700 





Government bonds have been in good demand, the savings-banks and 
corporations and individuals, limited by law as to the investments they may 
make, being the principal buyers. The amount of bonds offering is ex- 
tremely limited. The following are the latest quotations to-day : 





BID. ASKED | BID. ASKED 
CE, Meine dace ccccecaes 118 «1185, | Coupon 6's, 5-20", 1867........ 11T3g «1177 
Coupon 6's, 5-20’, 1862,........ 113 113'¢ ; Coupon 6's, 5-20°*, 1868......... WI «117% 
Coupon 6's, 5-20°s, 18f4........ 116's 116°, | Coupon 5's, 10-40"s............. 112 11244 
Coupon 6’s,'5-20'9, 1865, M. & N.117 1174s | Coupon 5's, of I8SL ........... 112% 112% 
Coupon 6's 5-20’, 1865, J. & J..116%g 1ibdy ; U.S. Currency 6’s..... .. ..... 118 1184 


A fair week’s business was transacted in railroad mortgages. Prices of 
the better class of bonds, although very high, have been well maintained. 
Investors having no use for their money in any other way, prefer paying the 
seemingly high prices for undoubted security, instead of taking any chances 
in buying bonds about which there is the least doubt. At a recent auction 
sale of a large amount of undoubtedly good railroad bonds, there was a large 
attendance of buyers, and the prices obtained for round lots of bonds were, 
in some instances, as much as 244 per cent. higher than those at which 
small lots of the same bonds were offered at the Stock Exchange. 

The gold market requires very little comment, the sales having all been 
between the extreme limits of 1097, and 11014, while on Wednesday and Fri- 
day the sales were all at 1i0. The advance in the English bank rate and 
the result of the elections in some of the Western States have tended to 
keep the price steady. The amount of gold now in the city banks is so 
small—about $15,000,000—that it could be easily handled by a combination 
of speculators, should the short interest in the market be of sufficient impor- 
tance to render a squeeze in cash gold profitable. The loaning rate during 
the week has been “flat ”—that is, the borrower of the gold receives no in- 
terest upon the currency which he gives the owner of the gold as security. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has given notice that the November interest 
upon the public debt will be paid on and after 25th instant without rebate. 
This may have the effect of preventing for the present any manipulation of 
the market calculated to distress borrowers of gold. The larger part of this 
interest, however, belongs to Europe, and the Bond Syndicate have bought 
up & large amount of these coupons to turn into the Treasury on account 
of their contract in the new 5 per-cent. bonds. 








TO THE HOLDERS 


ape 
OF THE 
FIRST-MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE OREGON 
AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD. 

The undersigned Trustees are prepared to purchase, 
for the Sinking Fund, a certain amount of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the Oregon and California Railroad Com- 
pany, and hereby invite offers of such bonds from 
holders. 

‘The lowest offers will be accepted - to the amount of 
the available means which are derived from the sale of 
the Company's lands ; but no proposals above par and 
accrued interest in gold will be considered. 

Communications stating amount and price of bonds, 
and marked ** Offer of Oregon and California Railroad 
Bonds,” may be addressed to the undersigned, care of 
the London and San Francisco Bank, San Francisco, 


California. 
MILTON S. LATHAM, 
WILLIAM MORRIS, 
FAXON D. ATHERTON, 
San Franctfsco, Sept. 1, 1874. 


STANDARD 


to any address. 


Trustees. 





A DENHAM ®& CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


Invite the attention of Bookbuyers to their Stock ot 


AND OF 
RARE AND CURIOUS 
ENGLISH BQOKS, 


Of which Priced Catalogues will be sent free of charge 


APTISM TESTED BY SCRIP. 
ture and History. By the Rev. William Hodges 


ACAULAY’S CRITICAL, HIS- 


torical, and Miscellaneous Essays. With a 
Memoir and Index, and a Portraitof Lord Ma- 
Riverside Edition. In6 vols. Crown 8vo, $12. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENG- 


land, Riverside Edition. In 8 vols. Crown 8vo, $16. 


STUDENT'S EDITION OF MA- 


caulay’s Essays. 2 vols. in one. 3 vols. r2mo, extra 
cloth, $6. 


STUDENT’S EDITION OF MA- 
caulay’s England. 2 vols. ia one. 4 vols., extra 
cloth, $8. : 

The above elegant editions of this standard author are 
very handsomely bound in extra cloth, with side stamp 
and bust of Macaulay. 


THE DANCE OF MODERN SO- 


ciety. By Prof. W. C. Wilkinson. Cloth, 50 cents. 


caulay. 


HE BOY F¥OINER AND MO- 
del-Maker. By Ellis A. Davidson. Containing 
practical directions for making numerous articles 

for use and ornament. With descriptions of various 
tools, and the methods of using them. 200 illustrations. 
Fep. ato, cloth, $2 so. 
THE POPULAR RECREATOR. A 
complete Compendium of all sorts of Games, Recrea- 
tions, Amusements, and Holiday Pursuits. Fully illus- 
trated. Handsome cloth, 768 pp., $5. : 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 596 Broadway, N.Y. 
Send for our fall list of new books. Free by mail. 





D.D. Third edition. 
421 pp. $2. 

‘‘Among the many excellent works that we have on 
the subject, I know none that comprises the same range 
of research and fulness of argument in the same limits.”— 
William R. Whittingham, Bishop of Maryland. 

‘For thoroughness, beauty of order, keen analysis, 
and cumulative force, it occupies a place that no other 
book extant can so well supply.” —Widliam Pinkney, As- 
sistant Bishop of Maryland. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Church Publishers, 713 Broadway, New York. 


Revised and improved. 


ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 


12g Grard Street, New York. 


YNCINNATI BOOK AUCTION 


Rooms. Established 1841. The only book-auc- 

tion house in the West. Consignments solicited. 
Libraries catalogued and sold to the best advantage. 
Small lots of books received and catalogued with others. 
Collectors of libraries can have our catalogues mailed 
to them upon request. N. B. Careful attention given to 
Works of Art. 


W.O. DAVIE & CO., 16 East Fourth Street. 











